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AN OCTOBER THOUGHT 


ERE in the autumn’s gold 
‘Mid trees with their manifold colors, 


Drinking Goa’s holy light, 
And breathing His spirit of beauty, 
Seeing His hand at work 
With tints and brushes and palette, 
Feeling the thrill of His love 


For the red, and the gold, and the purple; 


kind, 


Each bearing His likeness and image, 


Here with His very 


Work I with prayerful soul 

And jeyful heart for His children. 
Embryo gods are they— 

The end and yet the beginning— 
Locked in their souls is the past, 
In their loins, the on-stretching future. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925-26. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 10-13, 1926. 


General Officers 


E. L. Hendricks, President, Warrensburg, President 
State Teachers College; Grace Toomey, Ist Vice-President, 
Kansas City, Teacher Gladstone Elementary School; A. F. 
Borberg, 2nd Vice-President, Union, Superintendent 
Franklin County Schools; W. C. Barnes, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carthage, Superintendent Public Schools; E. M. 
Carter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading 
Cirele Board, Business Manager The Schvol and Com- 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City, Teacher 
Northeast High School; E. L. Hendricks, Ex-Officio, War- 
rensburg; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher 
Public Schools; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, Assistant 
Superintendent Instruction Board of Education; C. H. 
McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State Teachers 
College. 


Legislative Committee 


J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Tal- 
bert, Columbia. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
A. C. Magill, Chairman, Cape Girardeau; Byron Cosby, 
Kirksville; R. V. Harmon, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
Louis ; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 


Reading Circle Board 


Chas. A. 
Ex- 
1927 ; 


Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1926; 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; E. L. Hendricks, 
Officio, Warrensburg; B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Esther L. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, 
Rolla; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, 
Fayette, 1927; Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. 
Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 1926; Second, J. A. 
Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, D. P. Atkinson, 
Albany, 1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 1926; 
Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 1927; 
Sixth, Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, J. N. 
Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boonville, 
1927; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, Alice 
M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. Louis, 
1926; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. Louis, 
1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. Louis, 
1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; Four- 
teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, Lena Flagiey, Joplin, 1926; 
Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 

Ex-Officio, President E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg; 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Jeffer- 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; Eu- 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Humph- 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel W. 
Lamkin, Maryville; County Superintendent T. R. Luckett, 
Sedalia; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of Instruction, 
St. Louis; George Melcher, Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction, Kansas City; Dean M. G. Neale, University 
of Missouri, Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oakerson, 
Jefferson City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Executive 
Committee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena, rep- 
resenting the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; F. F. 
Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield; C. E. 
representing the Executive Committee, Piedmont. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 
A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey, 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 
Building Committee 


Uel W. T.amkin, Chairman, Maryville: J. N. Cruese 
Sedalia: Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, 
Cape Girardeau; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 
Washington University, St. 
Louis ; Geo. W. Diemer, Teachers College, Kansas City; 
Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; Clara 
Gardner, Joplin; Stephen Blackhurst, Shelbina. 


Isidor Loeb, Chairman, 
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oi Sterling | 
Lifelong Blackboard will last as long as the schoolhouse _ 


Time-tested and proved ... warp-proof, buckle-proof, and fireproof . . . black all through and with a finer writing 
surface . .. easy to install and with practically no upkeep cost . .. Sterling Li g Blackboard remains 
permanent fixture in the schoolhouse. Its first cost is its last cost. Dev d after 41 years 
specialized experience, 8 years of experiment, a 3-year test in public and private 
Fully guaranteed by maker and distributor. A free sample and all 
the facts sent on request for catalog 10S E 


STERLING 


<> LIFELONG 


~~ 


schools. 


Alpha 
Dustless | 
Crayon 


Costello Double-Sewed Eraser 


purented 
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Bacon Standard WallMaps © 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grades library books 
listed in the State Course of Study for Rural 
and Town School Libraries and is the official 
depository for such books. Be sure to order 
from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Mo. State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. Free 
order blanks listing over 750 books sent on re- 
quest. See State Course of Study for books 
required. 

















SAMPLE LETTERS FROM OUR COSTOMERS 


“I wish to thank you for the quick order I received and to say that I received books in 


perfect shape.”—Stella Ford, Odessa, Mo. 
“Recent order received in full. I wish to congratulate you on your quick response to my 
order. That was the quickest service I have ever gotten from any book dealer.”—Ahledia M. 


Gunner, Doe Run, Mo. 


Order from E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, today. Thank you in advance. 
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Whe be ' 


Wu 


Trains from 

Kansas City 
9:00 am. 
1:30 pm. 
10:30 pm. 


Trains from 
St. Louis at 
9:03 am. 
2:00 pm. 
10:30 pm. 


Lv. Delmar Ave. 
15 minutes later. 








"en Keasons Wh 
Waseof in al 


—they 


travel be = 


SL. pus 


Kansas s City 


abe ash 


Shortest Line 
Wonderful Roadbed 
Exceptional Service 
Delicious Meals 
All-steel Equipment 
Club-lounging Car 
—on night train 
Observation-Parlor Cars 
—on day trains 
Courteous Employees 
Modern Sleeping Cars 


Delmar Ave. Station 
—a great convenience if 
you live in the West End. 





WABASH 


SERVING SINCE 1838 
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Self-Diagnostic Tests 
In Arithmetic ad 
Practice Exercises 
In Arithmetic 

By JOHN T. JOHNSON 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, 


Chicago Normal School 


Ihe Diagnostic Material includes: 


A Teacher's Manual for Self-Diagnostic 
NNO Sor bids oon ceeds Gree Se 


14 pads of Self-Diagnostic Tests. Each, .60 


I 0 Addition Comb i 

I I Acd n—Form A 

Test Thre Addition—-Form B 

Te I Subtrac n Combinatior 

I Five—Sut on m A 

Test Six—Su i—Form I 

I Multipheation Com tions 
I I it MN plic » Form A 

I Nine—Multiplic on I iB 

I I Sh D n { I 
I I ort D Form A 
I I I D } I 

I Thirteer Lor D Form A 
I I ricen—L« D I 1 B 


Ihe Practice Material includes 


A Teacher's Handbook for Practice 
Exercises . a hid eee 
A Student's Practice Book é*'ee s% +50 


go 
Book of Answers to the Practice 


Exercises ..... 3 
ble tle ee a a 30 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. K-136) 
CHICAGO 


536 So. Clark St. 
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Depend on 


COMPTONS 


A new day for teachers. A new way for teachers .. 
a simple, up-to-the-minute solution of the teacher's 
most difficult problems. 

Here is quickly accessible, accurate material—and all 
the material that a progressive teacher requires in 
applying modern teaching methods. Written by 
people thoroughly acquainted with schoolrooni needs 
and the problems confronting the teacher in her 
everyday work 

Eighty of America’s foremost educators designed this 
as a compact, quick-working and readily accessible 
service for every help the teacher can need. It is un- 
necessary to look any place else. Everything is in the 
Compton Service. Lesson-plans, outlines, type-studies, 
complete projects, models for countless other projects, 
profusely illustrated current material mailed every 
month, graphic pages on every subject, presented as 
the teacher at her best should always present it. More 
for you to give your pupils and more time for your- 
self. Lessons taken from Compton material assure 
greater pupil-interest and greater teacher-success. 
Learn the details of Compton’s National Teachers’ 
Service now! A postal card or a letter will bring you 
the facts without obligation. Write today 


Compton’s National 
Teachers’ Service 


Meets and solves the teacher’s problems 
beyond every expectation 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Now in our own building devoted to teachers’ service 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD” 
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ie The LENNES 
his |) Work, Drill and Test Sheets in Arithmetic 


$ un Remedial Drill Work—Standardized Tests 


n the 








tien Grades 2—8 
‘ects By N. J. LENNES 
ae Classroom Use Reveals 

More ‘*Interested, wide awake eclasses’”’ 

your “Work at top notch speed”’ 

ssure ‘““TIndividual weaknesses diagnosed’’ 

hen ‘*Individual weaknesses remedied’’ 


ioe ‘*Mastery of fundamental operations’’ 

‘*A continuous and definite record of progress’ 
‘*Classes above the average—by actual test’”’ 
lal ‘*Arithmetie the most popular study’’ 

The Lennes Material is not a novelty nor an ingenious 
> fad—but an EDUCATIONAL BOON—as large orders 
sd from the same places for the third successive year in- 
dicate. 


NY Write for Further Information 








ie LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
il. 2001 Calumet Avenue 
ARD” |B) Chicago 
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Making every lesson better 


With seientific training in the development of study 
abilities—loeation, comprehension, organization, and 
remembrance—required to use all textbooks suecess- 
fully. 

With interesting factual material, related to the 
pupil’s studies in arithmetic, science, health, history, 


and geography. 


THE HORN LEARN TO STUDY 
READERS 


FIRST LESSONS IN LEARNING TO STUDY 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


BOOK ONE BOOK THREE 
2301 Prairie Ave. BOOK TWO BOOK FOUR 
Chicago BOOK FIVE (Just off the press ) 
An integral part of every balanced 
reading program 


























THREE EXCELLENT BOOKS 


For the lower grades 


Knowlton: FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


This book should precede the study of the usual textbook It lays a real 
foundation for geography study. 
Howard, Hawthorne, and Howard: A LANGUAGE GARDEN. 
A highly motivated and splendidly illustrated language book for the 
second or third grade. Children enjoy it. 
Patch: FIRST LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY. 
An elementary study of plants and animals of North America, written 
in a way that appeals to children. Profusely illustrated. 
Each of these books serves a definite purpose. 
In addition each supplies valuable material for 
silent reading. 


Write for further information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St., Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
| by 

| REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 

and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 
| ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 
| direct, and living.” 

Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 


shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





— 
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| RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 

I PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

| Each book is nee. and durably bound in cloth. 

DE: CE Se cnciiattnaad dank geeewabeea'en ell Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson .......... 48 

| The Cotton Tails in Toyland .............. c Mas Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles ... coccese 068 

} I i a -48 Favorite Tales for Story Telling- Cowles. seman .48 

} Brownie Primer—Banta ..........--seses00- +48 Indian Nature Myths—Cowles ...............- 48 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta ................ 48 Just Stories—Klinginsmith ..............+-06. 48 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles ............ 48 Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon ........ 54 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith ................++ 46 Rae Vee GOED k vicccncensoeccsceces 48 

| Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ............ 48 Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles .... ........ 44 
ferries 48 Great American Industries Series— 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith .......... 48 Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau .............+ 60 
I a cia ee uae 48 Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... .60 
aap, Daly Bowk—aetth 2. oocccsccccccscceccce -48 Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau ........ -60 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith ............. -48 Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau ...... 66 
Two Little Indians—Maquire ................. 44 Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
Among the Giants—Neher ................-++ 44 DE autdebeeudeestes dusedeauesheeen 60 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith ............--- 46 

Order these books from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Approved for Schools of Missouri 
Surpasses all others in accuracy, clearness, completeness and ease-of use. Cost 
more than smaller and less satisfactory works. Equip your school with the b 





— . . Pat off and mail) oaths — 
LATEST PRINTING: NEW SUPPLEMENT; | or Se 

COURSES OF STUDY; QUESTION BUREAU, Dodd, Mead & Company = 

SERVICE; IMMEDIATE DELIVERY BY PRE-| 319 Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 





PAID EXPRESS. | Please send free booklet of Specimen ves 

REGULAR EDITION in 25 single volumes. and full information about the New I a- 

POPULAR PRICED EDITION in 13 double volumes, | tional Encyclopaedia. S&C-10-2 
0” eee eee sda tiipha ri aioe 

Up-to-date in every department, world-wide mt I dire es cr he as a ee 

scope, no set less complete and authoritative will City ¢ 

meet your requirements. Send for free meet ity aL ialimtiindin 2 la at ch Dilated cate pol 

and easy payment terms. For Home ( ) For School 




















Every teacher in Missouri interested in the develop- 
ment of the boys and girls along moral and ethical lines 
should visit THE WORLD BOOK exhibit at the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and get copies of the September, 
October and November lessons, free. Teachers whose 
schools are supplied wit THE WORLD BOOK will be 
able to develop these lessons in a most helpful way. Samples 


mailed to those interested. 


ROACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING CO. 
1020 McGee Street 
\W. H. HAILEY 


VWissouri Sales Manager Kansas City, Mo. 











| | 
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A High Vacuum Air Pump 
At a Low Price 


A Guaranteed Vacuum of 0.001 mm 

UIET, efficient, eas- 

ily carried. Size of 
base, 9x18 in. Weight 48 
pounds. Working parts 
immersed in oil. Always 
ready. Will run for 
months without  stop- 
ping and without atten- 


tion. 
ISK FOR BULLETIN 92MO VO. 109991 


CENTRAL, SCIENTIFIC ComMPANN 
(een) — 
AON parahas: CIN “Chemica 
460 E.Ohio St.. senate > 2 UAA 

















em Make Your Kansas City 
(6 Visit a Happy One! 


The Hotel Baltimore is prepared to meet every 
demand of the Missouri Teachers for elegant, 
comfortable and commodious accommodations at 
ii##|-’ attractively low rates. Furthermore. it is ideally 
located, being not only in the heart of the shop- 
ping and theatrical districts but only two and a 
half blocks from Convention Hall. 














RESTAURANT-COFFEE SHOP 


The beautiful, marble Restaurant-Coffee Shop 
offers both table and counter service and is open 
500 Rooms from early morning until an hovr after midnight. 


- 7 14 Eines C@rTOr er wow Ring pe ! 
: see sev i hh & ad wine ae by 

— ar ms ~~ 
=, eS 


Special Convention Rates 


Room with bath, single ..........$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Room with bath, double .......... $4.00, $5.00, %6.00 
Room with bath, 4 persons ......... $6.00 


Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kansas City, Mo 
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So. RECOMMENDED BY THE 


a E PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES BOARD 


| WORK 2 PLAY _ 
= wae Pompany. Chicegs, ina” itp 

















| @ as symbols of ideas - (Please write company for catalog) 
f i — => 
ia Naz 9 The Teenie Weenies—Donahey & Baker .6; 
fM| Unamgmccreary company! ||/5 U A Child’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida ...... .59 BE 
tas CHICAGO ali iil Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land—Sindelar .6; -_ 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land—Sindelar . .6; 
; . . . Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands—Sindelar .6; 
Work and Play with Words is the title of sayy ae oe “ne peal 
‘ : hick? one Nixie Bunny In Manners-Land—Sindelar .6; 
a new book for beginners. Interesting an : ; . £ . 3 
: pe aie : , teat Cheerful Children—Cooke .......... . 63 
suggestive, isn’t it? Well, the book itself is oon des ; Pe k j 
. . , PS ipthn ss sealed The Tanglewood Animals—Flora ...... .6; 
just as interesting as its title suggests it might teal Pan ; 
: . & . Story-Book Tales—Ashton ......... .. & 
be. As a matter of fact, Work and Play with “i J : : : 
: : : sige . Practical Projects, Plays and Games 
Words is unique, but aithough it is ditferent, : , 
, sig ra nwescnece uw iweues 1.08 
very different, from any other book, it is built 5 * . : Seti 
sie iehiaaanied aabedidlien edith Sees eat Morning Exercises for All the Year 
) ogogica F ~ +) “ 4 s +? 
eS eee tae 5 —Sindelar ...... aendaind .90 


has proved to be practical and effective in 
getting desired results. 

Although Work and Play with Words is a Order these books from T 
book for beginners, it is not a primer, nor a 
pre-primer. Instead, it is a book that prepares 


beginners for primary reading. It does this E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
by means of games and seat work, all of the 
. COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


material for which is provided in the book. 
By its use the elementary mechanics of read- | G 
ing are unconsciously mastered and a reading | 
vocabulary of more than fifty common words 
is acquired. This is done so easily and simply 
by the pupil and with such little effort on the 
part of the teacher that both are unconscious 
of the fact that they are going through an ex- 
perience that without Work and Play with 
Words is one of the most trying of the first 


| 
year, Send for your copy | | 




















Because Work and Play with Words is dif- 
ferent, because it is practical, because it fur- 
nishes all the seat work needed for beginners, f h 
because it is inexpensive, because its material or the LATEST 
is organized and logically developed, because 
each day’s lesson is different and comes to the | 
pupil as a surprise, and because we know that 
you will be more than pleased with it, we LIBRARY BOOKS 
suggest that you satisfy your curiosity regard- 
ing it by using the form printed below. 

The price of Work and Play with Words and | 
is 48 cents, postpaid. | 

Money with order is not necessary. You 
can remit later or if you do not want to keep S } l S ] C ] 
the book, put it back in the envelope, write ciOO upp bg ataliogue 
“refused” across your address and hand pack- 
age back to postman. We will pay return 


postage at this end. 
—=—= 2-=- + +--+- THE Missouri Store ©o. |ff} 


Hall & McCreary Company, 
424 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
Please send for examination subject to return | 


a copy of Work and Play with Words. Columbia Mo. | 


Name ..... ee oe pb naaa ww haa 








| 

Position ....:. eh : : aad ane | 
| 

| 


SE -anchwewsaw bes 66 G55 406008 ceeceesecooes 
Oct. | 
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Sweeping the Country 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


KIRK AND WAESCHE 
BE SURE TO LOOK INTO THIS COURSE 


This is the kind of business training 
that every one should have regardless 
of occupation. It offers just as valu- 
able a course as Community Civics, 
and it is of equal interest to ALL 
pupils in the eighth and ninth grades. 











Send for list of places now using it. 
Better still, send for sample to inspect 
with a view to its use in your own 
school. 


TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY™ 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Missouri Representative 


G. A. TALLANT CARTHAGE 














HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By RipG.iey and DILLon. 
A Textbook for One Full Year of Study 
List Price 60c Postpaid 
Home Geography is both a reader and 
a guide to observational studies of the 
common things in the everyday experi- 
ences of boys and girls in every com- 
munity. 
It provides for a simple, but systematic 
study of food, clothing, shelter, and fuel 
as necessities of life in every community. 


BRANOM’S GEOGRAPHY TESTS 


Send for samples and list. 


Missouri State and Other Outline 
Maps 
Send for our new catalogue, 
phlets on “Suggestions for 
Geography in the Elementary 
“Outline Maps and Their Use.” 


NATURE STUDY AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
a new text for the fifth grade 


by Alice Jean Patterson. 
List Price 72¢ 


& McKNIGHT, 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS. 


also free pam- 
Strengthening 
School” and 


McKNIGHT 


Publishers 





Kline’s Has Grown on Worth Alone! 


Remember—Your State 
in Kansas Sity 
For the Teachers 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES 


Offering values in Coats, 


Apparel which will mean great saving to you on 


your Winter wardrobe. 


See Our Announcement in the 





1112-14 Walnut, Thru to 1113- 15 Main 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Teachers’ 


Next Month. 


attending this 


are preparing 


REMARKABLE SPECIAL SALES OF 
WINTER APPAREL 


Dresses and other 


November School and Community. 








Association Meets 


Convention, we 


Winter 
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PTO WOUND oi6 sk baa ede ene eas 
Greetings from President Blair of the N. 


te fan ceo eeeereeeeeeeeeesreseeeees 


Education in the Party Platforms ...... 
Editorial 
eee ee ee ene 
Our Candidates for State Superintendent 
re ree 


Preliminary Report of Building Commit- 
ee ee eer te 
The Committee Report on Looting the 


Ee ee era 
Editorial Statement Apropos of the Above 
ee aha rhe aca 
sig State Program—M. S. T. A. ...... 
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MEMBERSHIP VITAL 


We have doubt in regard to so many things in life that 
it is stimulating to have a positive judgment in regard to 
some vital question. Now membership in the State 
Teachers Association may not seem a vital question to 
some people. Doubtless a lawyer would rather belong 
to the bar association and a physician would rather join 
the medical association. But every teacher in Missouri, 
if only for one year, must know that membership in the 
State Teachers Association is vital for her as well as for 
the profession. To join the Association, to pay the fees, 
to receive the official school magazine, to feel one’s self 
a part of that great group of select men and women, who 
give elementary preparation in all other professions— 
all this is vital. What could be more vital than to co- 
operate with other thousands of teachers in the develop- 
ment of good citizenship? What could be more stimulat- 
ing than the loyalty of membership in one’s own asso- 
ciation? One hundred percent membership! Let us 
not think of any teacher out of the Association! 

Signed, E. L. HEeNpricks, 
President M. S. T. A. 





GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT BLAIR 
OF THE N.E. A. ; 
YE ae CLAIMED that if he could find a lever long enough an‘ 


a place on which to stand he could lift the earth. He eould not find eith- 
er. That discovery was not made until many centuries later. 

‘““With the founding of the common school system came the realization of a 
practical means of lifting the world of humanity. The lever is the far flung 
system of publie instruction and the place on which to stand is behind the 
teacher’s desk. To what new heights of physical health, of emotional tone, of 
intellectual strength, and of moral soundness has humanity been raised by 
this great lever! 

‘“‘Of eourse, the teacher and the school have not done it-all. The teachers 
know how much the strength of the lever and how much of the strength of 
the teacher depend upon and grow out of the intelligent cooperation of the 
home and the community. 

‘To you, the teachers of MISSOURI, the teachers of the Republie extend 
fraternal greetings and good wishes through their President.’’ 
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i IS SIGNIFICANT and encouraging to the M. 8. T. A. that the dominant 
parties have taken definite and favorable stands on two major educational 
problems—larger state support for education in the field of common schools 
and of state institutions, and a retirement fund for teach- 


EDUCATION IN THE 
PARTY PLATFORMS 


ers. These planks are in the platforms because of the 
progressive attitudes of the two candidates for State 
Superintendent of Publie Schools, Charles A. Lee and W. 8S. Smith. 


Each of 


these was called upon to write the educational plank for the platform of his 


respective party. 


The legislative committee of the Missouri State Teachers Association is to 
be complimented upon the good work that it has done thus far: it has been 


influential in securing the adoption of these two liberal planks. 


It is now busy 


formulating its plans for a campaign to realize through proper legislation the 


ideals adopted by the political parties. 


The following are the significant statements of each platform : 


Republican 

We pledge our loyalty to the cause of edu- 
cation in all its branches and favor the enact- 
ment of such legislation as will give liberal 
support of both rural and town schools, to the 
State University, the Rolla School of Mines, 
the Teachers Colleges, and Lincoln University. 
We favor adequate provision for the educa- 
tion of the Negro youth of rural Missouri. 

We indorse a proposal for a permanent 
school fund to supplement the support of 
higher educational institutions and common 
schools, and we further endorse a proposal for 
the establishment of a retirement fund for 
teachers. 


Democratic 

We, therefore renew our pledge to further 
increase the efficiency of the public school 
system and the state educational institutions 
up to the highest degree, and recommend that 
a more equitable and substantial plan of per- 
manent school support, which will place the 
school system and the state educational inr- 
stitutions upon the highest plane possible, be 
adopted. 

We favor liberalizing the Constitution to 
the extent of giving permission and authority 
to such municipal districts as may so decide, 
by popular vote therein, to establish teachers’ 
retirement funds. 





LWAYS MOTHERS have known 
how to take eare of children. Their 
natural instinets and the traditions 
that they might pick up from ‘‘mother’’ 
and ‘‘erandmother’’ have been sufficient, 
Of course such has not been 
the case with our do- 
animals. As 


supposedly. 
A NEW MAGAZINE . 
mestice 
they have increased in commercial value 
we have discovered that motherly instincts 
were not sufficient to insure the continu- 
ance of life and the best development of 
body. We have magazines devoted ex- 
clusively to the raising of eattle, dogs, 
sheep and hogs; flowers and fruit, and 
everything that has aesthetic or commer- 
cial value. College courses are offered and 
schools are filled with students learning 
agriculture, floriculture, horticulture, 
poultry raising and courses that deal with 
every kind of valuable plant and animal. 
Thinking people have long known that 
there is a best way to rear children; that 


there is a body of knowledge which should 
be possessed by parents and that this 
knowledge is not all transmitted by in- 
stinet or carried down from mother to 
daughter and from father to son by word 
of mouth. 

Now comes a new periodical which in 
its aims and purposes has our endorsement 
and our good wishes. It seeks to popular- 
ize the knowledge now extant relative to 
the proper care and development of THE 
CHILD. 

The world moves forward on the feet 
of little children. It may move backward 
the same way. CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, seeks to give to parents 
that information which will best insure 
the forward movement. We have seen 
the first number. We like it. It has an 
important role if it lives up to its ideals, no 
less than improving the race. It is begin- 
ning, we think, at the right place. 
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OUR CANDIDATES FOR STATE SUPERIN.- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W. 8. SMITH, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 


CHAS. A. LEE, DEMOCRATIC NOM- 
INEE FOR STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Qualifications and Educational Ex- 
perience. 


Charles A. Lee, Democrat and present 
State Superintendent of Schools, was born 
on July 18, 1891, on a farm near Rolla in 
Phelps County, Missouri. He was elected 
State Superintendent of Schools Novem- 


Chas. A. Lee 





ber 7, 1922 and assumed the duties of of- 
fice January 8, 1923. This is the first pub- 
lie office Mr. Lee ever held. 

His paternal grandfather was a native 
of Virginia and came to Kentucky in 1850. 
He emigrated to Missouri in 1855 and 
settled in Phelps County. His maternal 
grandfather settled near Leecoma, Mis- 
souri, in 1850. Both grandfathers were 
always farmers. Mr. Lee’s parents are 
aatives of Phelps County where they now 
live on a farm near Rolla. 

Mr. Lee began his education in the ru- 
ral schools of Phelps County and after 
finishing his elementary work attended 
the high schools at Rolla and St. James. 
He was graduated from the Teachers Col- 
lege at Warrensburg in 1916 and com- 
pleted the work for his degree in the 
School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, in the summer of 1917 and has done 
three summers of graduate study since 
that time. He is a member of the Phi 

(Continued, first col. of next page) 


FOR STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS. 
Qualifications and Educational Ex- 
perience. 

Born and reared in Laclede County, 
Missouri. 

Graduate of Rural School, S. W. Mo. 
Teachers College and University of 
Missouri. 





Entire training and experience in Mis- 
souri Schools. 

Eighteen years experience as Rural 
Teacher, High School Teacher and 
City Superintendent. 

Two years experience in office of State 
Superintendent of Schools, as Teacher- 
Training High School Inspector. 
Served as Superintendent of Schools 
at Seymour, Marshfield, Lebanon, and 
for the past.six years has been Super- 
intendent of Schools at Excelsior 
Springs. 

An active member of State and Na- 
tional Teachers Association and also 
a member of National Association of 
School Superintendents. 

Past Chairman of City Superintend- 
ents Division of State Teachers As- 
sociation and past president of Mis- 
souri School Administration Associa- 
tion. 

Served on the North Central Associa- 
(Continued, second col. of next page) 
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[CHAS. A. LEE [W. S. SMITH] 


Delta Kappa, a professional fraternity tion Commission of High Sehools for 
in the School of Education of the Univer- two years, representing the State De. | 
sity. partment of Education. tin 
Mr. Lee began his teaching experience 10. Thirty-nine years of age. mt 
in the rural schools of Phelps, his native she 
county, in which work he was engaged SOME EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND ral 
for six years. He held the following high POLICIES ADVOCATED ' Th 
school positions in Missouri: Science an 
teacher in California, principal of the La- by ee 
ar } at . » ] . a 
2 KOR STATE SUPERINTENDENT mo 
Lamar two years he was elected superin- OF SCHOOLS. ex] 
tendent of Butler. Missouri. He was serv- tior 
ing his fourth year in this position when 1. Vigorous, sane, and practical program I 
elected State Superintendent. for improvement of rural school eon- of 
Mr. Lee’s fraternal relations are both ditions seeking to provide for the rural oh 
a York Rite and a Seottish Rite Mason, communities, educational opportuni- nios 
member of the Shrine and Knights of ties more nearly equal to those of biel 
Pythias. He is active in chureh work and towns and eities. Hich Schools should ‘ ‘4 
is a member of the church board in Jef- be brought as nearly as possible to of 
ferson City. He Says: the homes of the country in order to the 
I am heartily in favor of a mnimum encourage the country boy and girl od 
salary law which will be a lin ing wage to remain on the farm as long as pos- hh 
for the teachers of our schools, No one sible with the hope that they may be- may 
renders a more unselfish service than those ; Sr Ue Ea atio 
of the teaching profession, Such a service come even more appreciative oil the offo. 
should be adequately reward d. advantages of farm life. Longer eons 
I favor a larger permanent state school school term, larger school units, bet- ” 
fund so that none of the school districts of ter equipment, and better teachers equi 
the state will be under the necessity of should be the goal for rural schools. stab 
voting a levy exceeding the constitutional , adits WIM catia ite and. 
limit for support. Such-a fund should be ~ 2 pproxima y2 00 negro chil ren of we 
an equalizing agent by which the state as Missouri have little or no public school lifet 
a whole would assume a greater education- facilities. It is a generally accepted be al 
al responsibility because education is a fact that the schools for negro ehil- mn a 
state function, ‘ dren of the state are not on a par with insu 
I favor more adequate support of our in echiealie Bie Uhtie dition «te fund 
state educational institutions where our rac’ 


teachers receive their training \ larger as equipment, buildings and teaching 


permanent school fund will insure this. staff is concerned. The appropriation 

Every teacher should be able to attend for Lincoln University is several times 
nfacel ‘ 2 vi) ieallw « > . . , 

professional schools economically and the less per capita than that for our State 


institutions should not be under the ne- 
cessity of collecting large fees to compen- 
sate for the lack of support. 

More and more emphasis must continue 
to be placed upon the elementary schools An enabling act should be provided to 
where all the children go to school. We permit those districts desiring the 
must so adequately educate in our elemen- 
tary and rural schools that those who go 
no further will be in possession of the nee- 
essary training to adequately discharge 
the duties of good citizenship. education for the dollar. d 

(See Ist column next page) (See 2nd column next page 


University. These eonditions are dis- 
criminative and unfair and should no 


longer be tolerated. 
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same to provide retirement funds for 
teachers. iS 
4. More dollars for education and more 
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[CHAS. A. LEE] 


The high schools of our state must con- 
tinue to grow in their value to the com- 
munities which support them. This growth 
should be normal. I favor such a growth 
rather than one too rapid to be thorough. 
Their courses of study must be practical 
and so equip the students with a fund of 
experience and information, so that the 
product of the classrooms will more and 
more justify all of the efforts and money 
expended in support of secondary educa- 
tion. 

Iam in hearty sympathy with the work 
of our private junior and senior colleges 
whose program of education so harmo- 
niously and adequately reach the needs of 
higher education. 

A more uniform and simplified method 
of certificating teachers is essential for 
the benefit of the individual teacher as 
well as for the benefit of the profession. 

In order that every child in this state 
may receive the same educational consider- 
ation and benefits I propose to lend my 
efforts to every practical and beneficial 
means to bring about this realization. 

Teachers should be assured of an ad- 
equate retirement fund. This will add 
stability to the profession, increase tenure 
and, prevent the large turnover in the 
state each year. Teachers who devote a 
lifetime of service to the profession should 
beable to meet the age of retirement with 
am assurance of an adequate income to 
insure the mecessities of Kife. Such a 
fund is possible in Missouri just as it is 
racticed in other states. 
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[W. 8. SMITH] 


This ean be brought about by: 


(1 


~ 


Reserving for Publie School 
purposes that portion of the 
general revenue as provided for 
by our State Constitution. 
Eliminating waste and extrav- 
aganee in the use of publie 
funds. 

Reducing the number of weak 
one room throughout 
the state by judicious consoli- 
dation and redistricting of ru- 
ral schools. This can be done 
only through such a plan as ean 


schools 


be approved by the districts af- 
fected. 

Greater uniformity in assess- 
ment of property and establish- 
ment of school levies, and a 
more equitable method of dis 
tributing all special state and 
federal aids. 
Guarding against unnecessary 
red tape and an over expanded 


eurricula. 


). Adequate pay and higher tenure for 
teachers. 
6. A careful effort ever to keep our ed- 


ueational program thoroughly adjust- 


ed to meet the needs 


the understand- 


ing, the ability to finance, and the ap- 


proval of the peopl 


le for whom it is 


designed. 





tions of the State. 


November first is the dead-line. 
date. 





HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU IN THE KAN- 
SAS CITY CONVENTION? 


Remember that the business of your Association is transacted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associa- 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to the 
State Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia, Missouri. 


Your ¢c2legates must be elected before that 
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COMMITTEE ’ 








THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES The Development of the Building Progra : 
OF THE MISSOURI STATE TEACH- Two years ago at the Association's 7 
ERS ASSOCIATION. meeting in Kansas Citv the Assembly 
The Building Committee makes the fol- Delegates decided that the work of ¢ a 
lowing report coneerning a permanent Association had beeome of sufficient os 
headquarters building for the Missouri portance and dignity to justify a firepr ; 
State Teachers Association. building owned by the Association and ' 
Purpose of Building. equate for the purposes and needs of the BP (% 
The purpose of the building is to afford Association. At this meeting a Build +} 
permanent business headquarters for the Committee of five members was hice * 
Missouri State Teachers Association in jzed. to be appointed by the Evxeeutiy Co 
which will be located the offices of the As- Committee, to prepare plans and invest ~ 
sociation. It will contain the offices of the eate all problems pertaining to t! a 
Secretary of the Association and the Edi- and report from vear to vear to the As the 
tor of ‘‘The School and Community’? and sembly of Delegates until the building was re 
all assistants, as well as store rooms for the eompleted. " 
Reading Cirele books, supplies for ‘‘The Following the mandate of the Assembl . 
School and Community,’’ ete. It is not of Delegates as expressed in a resolution 
intended to serve as a meeting place for adopted at St. Louis in Nov., 1925 ¢ — 
the fall convention of the State Teachers Committee has proceeded as follows: 
Association but as a place where the As- On February 5th, 1926, the Building § | 
sociation’s br..iness may be efficiently con- Committee met in Columbia in session wit 
dueted. The proposed plans showing the the Exeeutive Committee. Al! members 
arrangement of offices, committee and were present. The Seeretary read fl | 
store rooms, will be printed in the Novem- resolution which authorized the Build | 
ber issue of ‘*The School and Community.’’ ing Committee to prepare a revort for pul } 
Present Building. lication. Plans were made for receiving | 
The present headquarters of the As- from the Chamber of Commer of Jef 
sociation consists of a frame residence’ ferson City and the Commercial Clu] 
building located at 211 South Ninth Street, Columbia specific statements in writing | 
Columbia, Missouri. The cost of rental, of whatever offers thev desired to present 
] Yn | 


water and light for this amounts to $1,- to the Assoeiation. Plans were also 
242.00 per vear. Five rooms are in use. for the selection of an architect. w 
In this buil ling are loeated the offices of presence at the initial diseussio f sites 


the Seeretary of the Association, the Edi- and buildings was deemed nec: 

tor of “*The School and Community”’ and At a meeting on September 18. 1926 i i 
their assistants. This building is not large Jefferson Citv alone with the Exeentir 
enough for the conduct of all the business Committee of the Assoeiation all member 4 
of the Association. Consequently the were present excepting Mr. Sharn, Chan ] 
Reading Cirele business and the bookkeep- man of the Exeentive Committ " : 
ing department are earried on in three member of the Building Committee 

rooms at Jesse Hall, the main building of Mr. Lamkin. Chairman of the Building § ] 
the University. The University has been Committee. Mr. Sharp resiened by ™ | 
furnishing the rooms aggregating about son of his having left the State. and M 


1400 square feet of floor space, one of Lamkin was Rill by the flood 


——- te Gee Son 


which is used for office purposes and the The hecaitinn Committee anno I 
other two for the storage of books, with- Mr. MeClure to the place on the Buildi | 
out cost to the Association sinee the estab- Committee vaeated bv Mr. Sharp i 
lishment of headauarters at Columbia on Sitting with the Committee was ¢! 


August 1,1915. More than 30,000 Reading architect, Mr. William B. Ittner of SB] 
Cirele books are kept in stock at all times Tonis who had been chosen by telegral 
and the total eross business for the whole ballot to serve the Committee as advis 
vear amounts ‘to about $85,000.00. and eonstruecting arehitect 
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The Chamber of Commeree of Jefferson 
City presented its offering and later in the 
day, when the Committee transferred its 
meeting to Columbia, the Commercial Club 


will cost $9,000, and a lot in Columbia 

105x132 feet, which will cost $7,500, 
Each city through its Commercial Club 

or Chamber of Commerce has pledged 


gram of Columbia presented its offering. $5,000 to apply on the purchase of a site 
10 Summarized, the business of the day was provided it is selected in their city. 
ly of J as follows: The seven sites presented by Further details including — sketches, 
tthe J the Jefferson City Chamber of Commerce facts, and figures as to costs, sites, and 
Ch were \ isited by the ( Ommitvee. lhe Com- — puildings, will be presented in the Novem- 
proof mittee adjourned to Columbia and with — per issue of ‘“The School and Community”’ 
the officers of the Commercial Club of — and any further faets which the Commit- 
' , , te save <ite . vo ‘ : : “ 
tt Columbia visited even sites submitted toe may obtain bearing upon the question 
lding there. Bv unanimous agreement, the best 


will be presented to the Assembly of Del- 
egates at the November meeting in Kansas 
City. 


ithor site in Jefferson City and the best site in 
utiv Columbia were tentatively decided upon 
and directions were given to obtain op- 
The architeet was (Siened) Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman 
e As- then instructed to present to the Commit- J. N. Croeker 

1 tee building plans best suited to each site. C. M. MeClure 

The Committee has tentatively selected Lillie R. Ernst 


tions on these at onee. 











mb alot in Jefferson City, 70x100 feet, which J. A. Whiteford 

ation 

iwih | | Neither acquiescence in scepticism nor acquiescence in 
rg | dogma is what education should produce. What it should 
Built | | produce is a belief that knowledge is attainable in a 
saving | measure, though with difficulty; that much of what 
.# ‘|| passes for knowledge at any given time is likely to be 
iting | | more or less mistaken, but that the mistakes can be recti- 
— | fied by care and industry. In acting upon our beliefs, 
who | | we should be very cautious where a small error would 
ae mean disaster; nevertheless it is upon our beliefs that 
6 in | | we mast act. This state of mind is rather difficult: it re- 
ee || quires a high degree of intellectual culture without emo- 
Chair tional atrophy. But though difficult it is not impossible; 
“in| | itis in fact the scientific temper. Knowledge, like other 
ilin: |) good things, is difficult, but not impossible; the dogmatist 
iM: || forgets the difficulty, the sceptic denies the possibility. 


Both are mistaken, and their errors, when wide-spread, 


ailing | produce social disaster. BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
as the § | Education and the Good Life. 





























66 OOTING THE school fund”’ is a 
| ee phrase and will attract the 
attention and elicit comment as few 
other subjects. If the school fund which 
is set aside each biennial by the legislature 
should be diverted into other channels 
such as road building, improvement of 
waterways, building power dams, eradica- 
tion of plant and animal diseases, support 
of penal and eleemosynary institutions. or 
a multitude of other necessary and worthy 
causes, then the public should—and I be- 
lieve would—rise up and demand that 
such practice cease. 

An article appearing in the June issue 
of ‘‘School and Community,’’ on pages 
252-254 and entitled, ‘‘Committee Investi- 
gates Result of Looting the School Fund,”’ 
eontains the following language: 

‘‘Instead of making appropriation 
from the general revenue fund as has 
been the custom for years to support 
teacher-training schools, vocational 
education, rural high school aid 

._* * * * the Senate Appro- 

priations Committee proposed, foster- 

ed and passed a measure that took 
from the school fund $1,442,427.18 for 
the biennial period July 1, 1925 to 

June 30. 1927.’’ 

Any committee of responsible persons 
who-set out to investigate any seeming 
wrong or anything worth while that needs 
investigation should at least turn to the 
publie and official records, and the results 
of the investigation should contain the 
facts as stated in the legal records. This 
report states that it has been the custom 
for years to take the subsidy given for 
teacher-training, vocational education and 
rural high school aid from the general 
revenue fund. If this were true, then the 
amount given the publie schools would 
greatly exceed the one-fourth required by 
the Constitution or even the one-third 
usually granted by the Legislature. 

Let us see if this is true. The proper 
place to find where this special subsidy has 
come from for several years is to turn to 
the Laws of Missouri containing the ap- 
propriations. By referring to these laws, 


we find it has been the custom for years 
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THE COMMITTEE REPORT OF LOOTING 
THE SCHOOL FUND 


By Geo. W. Reavis, 
State Director Vocational Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 


to take the special aid from the one-third 
part of the revenue set aside for the sup. 
port of the publie schools and officially 
designated as ‘‘State School Money,” 
This information is found in the following: 
LAWS MISSOURI 1919. (Session Acts. 
See. 102.—Rural High Schools ...P. 37 


See. 103.—Teacher Training ..... P, 38 
See. 1—Voeational Education > 703 
LAWS MISSOURI 1921. (Session Aets, 
See. 66.—Rural High Schools ...... P, 29 
See. 67.—Teacher-Training ...... P. 2 
See. 69.—Voeational Edueation . P. 30 
LAWS MISSOURI 1923. (Session Acts, 
See. 26.—Rural High Schools ...... P, 22 
See. 48.—Voeational Education es 
LAWS MISSOURI 1925. (Session Aets. 
See. 40b—Rural High Schools .... P. 48 
See. 43. —Teacher-Training ...... P. 48 
See. 41. —Voecational Edueation .. P. 48 


Many well informed people concerning 
the needs of our schools have urged a lar- 
ger school fund to be used in equalizing 
the needs and opportunities of school chil- 
dren in various parts of the State. Some 
have advocated that at least one-half of 
the revenue should be used for this pur- 
pose, while others have advanced a special 
tax on certain things to provide a school 
fund. It is not a question of looting the 
school fund but how this fund should be 
distributed to the schools. 

I believe the general public understands 
the term ‘‘to loot the school fund’’ to mean 
to forcibly take and appropriate certain 
sums for other purposes than the support 
of schools. This, I maintain, the Legisla- 
ture has never done, but that the one-third 
set aside has been used for the support ol 
schools, and a certain amount for ad 
ministration and overhead expense is nov, 
in a modern system, as necessary a part 
of school needs as classroom instruction. 

In view of the fact that ‘‘School and 
Community’’ has such a wide cireulation 
and the further fact that the implication 
is made that it has been the custom [0 
years to take the special subsidy for cer 
tain schools from the general revenle 
when the records indicate the reverse 8 
true, I feel that the facts contained herel 
should be published. 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT APROPOS OF THE ABOVE CRITICISM 


liberate misstatement of fact. I 

am sure that the gentlemen of the 
Committee who made the report referred 
to above did not deliberately or with any 
wrong intention make such a statement. 
I believe that their statement, taken as a 
whole, did not essentially vary from the 
facts as recorded in the ‘‘official reeords.’’ 
The entire report, only a brief summary 
of which was printed in the June issue of 
The School and Community covered 18 
pages of closely typed material. The er- 
roneous statement to which Mr. Reavis 
ealls attention constitutes a small and, in 
my opinion, a rather inconsequential part 
of the Report. It will, therefore, be un- 
fair to the Committee if, after four months 
have elapsed, we should eall attention to 
the atom of error and forget the mountain 
of truth which the report contained. We 
know that Mr. Reavis does not wish nor 
intend to obseure the large and more vital 
truth with the small and less important 
flaw. 

To one who has read the entire report it 
is quite evident that the Committee was 
not slothful in its search for facts of ‘‘of- 
ficial record.’’ I count, meticulously, 973 
facts which have evidently been obtained 
from authentic records. They may vary 
in some detail from the truth, I have not 
verified them. But the big thing of the 
report is this: 

“The Senate Appropriations Committee 
Proposed, Fostered and Passed a Meas- 
we that took from the School Fund 
$1,442,427.18.’’ 

Whether others had done the same be- 
fore them or not is of little moment except 
asa means of confusing the minds of the 
people. Justification by precedent is per- 
haps the weakest kind of justification, as 
well as the one most frequently used. But 
itis naughty to say ‘‘Bill did it first’’ or 
that “Bill didn’t do it first’’ unless those 
statements are true. Mr. Reavis is right 
saying that others had done before some 
ff the things that the Legislators did to 
the School Fund in 1925. 

The Report certainly impressed those 
who read it with the fact that schools have 
deen crippled by this action of the Legis- 
lature. The nearly 1000 items cited in the 


Tei CAN BE no defense for a de- 


report are for the most part visual evi- 
dences that schools suffered. This evil ef- 
fect on the schools is due to a growing 
tendency to take from the funds, which 
are intended for the direct use of the 
schools, as much money for the relief of 
the general revenue fund as the publie will 
stand. That the Legislature went further 
in 1925 than any previous Legislature had 
gone I believe no body can deny. 

Let us turn to the official records of ap- 
propriations and see if this is not the ease. 
In 1923 the Legislature appro- 

priated from the General Rev- 
enue, for the support of Teach- 
er-Training ...............--$396,000 
In 1925 a similar appropriation 
was made from the School 
PE tiowkentncteareakewess 396,000 
1923 the Legislature appro- 
priated from the General Rev- 
enue, for the Teacher-Train- 
ing work in the large cities .. 180,000 
In 1925 for a similar purpose it 
made from the School Fund 
an appropriation of ........ 275,000 
1925 the Legislature did what 
I think had never been done 
by a previous one, appropriat- 
ed for the payment of county 
superintendents’ salaries, out 
of the School Fund ........ 91,200 
In 1925 the Legislature did what 
I am quite sure no other ever 
did, appropriated for the sal- 
aries of 11 employes and 
traveling expenses in the State 
Department of Edueation .... 77,600 

For the first few years of Vocational 
Education in Missouri there was no ap- 
propriation made out the School Fund 
for its support, nor from any other state 
fund, for that matter. It was supported 
by the districts adopting it and the Feder- 
al Aid was matched by money paid into 
the State Treasury by these districts which 
money was in turn paid back to them with 
an equal amount of Federal money. With- 
out wanting to say anything that would 
injure this work in which I thoroughly be- 
lieve, it is nevertheless true that it is, be- 
eause of Mr. Reavis’s efficient manage- 
ment, growing by leaps and bounds, so 
that it is demanding large and increasing 
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subsidies from the State School Fund. 
This relatively new load on the School 
Fund amounted to $440,000 by the last ap- 
propriation. 

The items enumerated above amount to 
approximately the sum mentioned in the 
paragraph which Mr. Reavis quotes from 
the Report. I have no doubt that a more 
diligent search into the ‘‘official ree- 
ords’’ might reveal other items which 
could justifiably be ineluded. 

As to the phrase ‘‘Looting the School 
Fund,’’ I must personally bear whatever 
stigma is attached to its invention, I 
fail to find it in either the Report of the 
Committee or the ‘‘official reeord.’’ The 
Resolution quoted in the Report from 
the House Journal ealled it ‘‘robbing the 
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was a foolish 
whimsey of mine which I should not have 
indulged. 

Whether the School Fund was “‘Loot- 
ed’’ or merely ‘‘robbed’’ or whether it 
was simply depleted by gentle and loving 
hands who prefer to eall the process ‘‘ap- 


school fund.’’ ‘‘Looting’’ 


propriation’’ matters little. The schools 
have been hurt by what appears to have 
been an effort to save the General Revenue 
Fund. 

I vote to sustain the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and to extend to its members, (C. 
A. Greene, Roseoe V. Cramer and Finis 
E. Engleman a vote of confidence and 
thanks. 


a! Ff 


BIG STATE PROGRAM OF M.S. T. A. 


at Kansas City, November 11-12-13 


R. E. L. Hendricks President of the 

M.S. T. A. is whipping his program 

into shape for the annual Convention 
of Missouri Teachers which is to begin 
its general program in the Convention 
Hall of Kansas City on Thursday morning 
November the eleventh. 

Among the speakers who at this writing, 
September 20th, have been engaged def- 
initely are: 

Hon. Sam. A. 
souri. 

Hon. Charles A. Lee, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

Fred M. Hunter, 
Schools, Oakland California 
President of the N. E. A. 

Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Louis. 

Dr. S. E. Davis, President of Teachers 
College, at Dillon, Montana. 

Dr. Patti Hill, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

Mabel Carney, of Teachers 
Columbia University, New York. 

Hon. Francis G. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent of Illinois and President of the 
N. E. A. 

Dr. Shelton Phelps of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Baker, Governor of Mis- 


Superintendent of 
and former 


Librarian of St. 


College, 





Dr. A. O. Thomas, State Superintendent 
of Maine and President of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, 

Those who are expected but who have 
promised conditionally to appear on the 
program and whom President Hendricks 
lists, therefore, as ‘‘possible’’ are: 

Glenn Frank, President of University of 
Wisconsin. 

Marion Talley, Metropolitan Star and 
America’s most popular vocal artist may 
be secured for the musical program to be 
held on Friday evening. 

President Calvin Coolidge who is to be 
in this part of the country at that time may 
possibly be secured for a brief address. 

Department Programs. 

Never have the twenty-eight department 
officers shown greater interest or display- 
ed more judgment in the development 0 
good programs than they have this year. 
Practically every department had its pro- 
gram all arranged and submitted to Set- 
retary E. M. Carter by the first of Septem- 
ber. This is an unprecedented record and 
augurs for enthusiasm, and excellence 
each of the sectional meetings. 

The complete program will be published 
in the November School and Community. 
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SECULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES WITH 
EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


ARLAN C. HINES, in the Septem- 

ber Seribner’s Magazine, displays a 

dissatisfaction with ‘‘new school 
methods’’ of discipline which amounts to 
a mild reiteration of Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s charge that the schools are large- 
ly responsible for the increase in crime. 

Mr. Hines is Professor of Edueation 
and Director of Personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and what he says 
is worthy of attention not alone because 
of its content and the character of the 
publication in which it is published but 
also because of the position held by the 
author. 

By way of background Hr. Hines 
points out that the new ‘‘psychological 
method’’ has attempted to make of the 
school not a place to provide preparation 
for life but a place where life itself is 
enacted. Previous methods of discipline 
have disappeared and naturalism by 
which a child is allowed to develop and 
follow his own inelinations have been 
substituted. Parents are out of touch 
with school and therefore little difficulty 
has been met in shaping the new method. 
Discovering motives has become more 
important then correcting conduct. Laws 
of habit formation are disregarded. 

Twenty-five million non-selected chil- 
dren are attending school in the United 
States. The majority drop out as soon as 
the law permits, many of these drift in- 
to erime because their education has 
been ineffective. 

Mr. Hines compliments the progress 
schools have made in providing the right 
kind of training for subnormal children, 
but calls attention to the fact only a small 
pereent of these are provided for. These 
are dragged along with normal children 
orneglected. They are found eventually 
in jail, almshouses and kindred institu- 
tions. 

For others who are criminally inclined 
ill sorts of plans are tried. These plans 
are based on the following law of the new- 
er psyechology—a wrongful act cannot 
properly be labeled as such unless the mo- 
tive for its perpetration is known. Prac- 
teng this delayed method of treatment 


which calls for individual attention is too 
much for a limited teaching force. 

Self expression as it is practiced in 
school ceases when the child is transferred 
to the life of the world outside the school. 
The ‘‘life situation’’ he learned in school 
was artificial. He is not prepared for the 
conditions he finds. 

Mr. Hines finds difficulty in believing 
the statement that the vouth of today are 
no worse than the youth of yvester-vear 
and gives his reasons for the opposite be- 
lief. He questions the philosophy which 
places all its emphasis on positive moral 
edueation while it leaves out altogether 
the negatives ‘‘Thou shalt not.’’ He ree- 
ognizes the difficulty of returning to the 
old regime when so many are shouting 
from the housetops that this is the age of 
individual freedom, personal liberty, re- 
generation, and the youth movement. In- 
deed he thinks that such a return is not 
necessary and points to the disciplinary 
control exercised by the Boy Seouts, and 
the rules of discipline as exemplified by 
various organizations, as examples that 
point the way to better control and refute 
the argument of edueationists who elam- 
or for the abolition of marching lines, 
military drill and corporal punishment 
and who inconsistently shout for the in- 
troduction of life situations. ‘‘The life 
situation,’’ he asserts, ‘‘demands standing 
and marching in line’’ and asks, ‘‘ What is 
to happen to the nation that subsidizes 
laziness?’ 

Summing up he says that the school’s 
responsibility in ecrime-prevention is to 
get rid of the laisses-faire tendency. The 
child is too immature to formulate his own 
ideas of right and wrong. 
ily swayed by temporary fashion to know 
where he is going. To those who have to 
do with the training of the child we should 
sav firmly and emphatieally: 

‘Let the child know definitely what is 
expected of him. 

“Do not threaten with punishment un- 
less you are willing to administer it 
should it be needed. 

‘*Make the ‘punishment fit the crime’ 
by making it meet the needs of the par- 


He is too eas- 
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ticular child in so far as these may be @2- 
termined. 

‘Act immediately after the misdemean- 
or has been committed, but never in an- 
ger. 

‘See that the child understands why 
he is being corrected. 

‘Impress upon the child that the pres- 
ence of low standards in others does not 
justify their imitation. 

“If a misc.meanor once corrected has 
been repeated be consistent in repetition 
of correction. 

‘Formulate rules that must be obeyed 
in order that the child may take his right- 
ful place in the social world about him. 

‘Insist on obedience; persist in secur- 
ing it.’’ 





» HOUSEKEEPING” for Au- 
gust contains an article by V. L. 
Connolly setting forth the views of 
Judge J. F. MeIntyre relative to crime 
among the youth of America. Judge Me- 
Intyre lists the causes of the increase in 
crime under eight heads. First, lack of 
religious training which he says so far out 
distances other causes that it stands alone. 
Second, lack of parental authority and 
home discipline. ‘‘Modern parents are 
spineless!’’ he says. Third, failure to in- 
still ideals of modesty and chastity in 
girls. Many girls, he says, are criminals 
and they aid men in their crimes. Fourth, 
the age old problem of liquor. ‘‘It is my 
earnest conviction,’’ says the Judge, ‘‘that 
if parents would tell their children that 
the prohibition law, being a law, should 
be enforced, the appetite would pass 
away in this generation. Fifth, the pro- 
duction by dissipated parents of paranoi- 
ae children. Temperance and chastity in 
the homes would prevent the further pro- 
duction of these unfortunate children. 
Sixth, unsupervised amusements inelud- 
ing especially joy riding, cheap movies 
and indecent modern dances. Seventh, 
lack of proper recreational activities in 
most neighborhoods. Correct discipline 
consists in providing fun and work in such 
proportions as to keep the child absorbed 
every moment. Eighth, unwillingness of 
young people today to work hard, and the 
indulgence of this laziness by foolish par- 


ents. Every child should be made to w. 
derstand that he, or she, will have to be 


a wage earner. 


Schools and education systems are not 
cataloged by Judge McIntyre as one of 
the causes of juvenile delinquency but 


surely his list suggests problems wit] 


which the school must deal and enumer. 


ates conditions from which education ean. 
not absolve itself. 





UCCESS IS A universal craving of the 

human heart, and how to attain it, the 

perennial problem of each individual 
Professor A. 8. Pearse of the University of 
Wisconsin throws light on the problem in 
an article in the July Scientific Monthly, 
by enumerating some of the principles ; 
success as they apply to biology. 

Theorem I. 

Successful and progressive plants and 
animals survive in the struggle for exist- 
ence by being specialized, yet versatil 
The fly is and will always be more suceess- 
ful than the bee because he is more ver- 
satile. With a similar body structure to 
that of the bee the fly ean do more things, 
live on a greater variety of food, hatch 
its young in a greater variety of places 
and is generally more versatile. 

Theorem II. 

The degree of ability and appreciation 
that any living plant or animal possesses 
is more or less directly proportional t 
the amount of struggling that the or 
ganism has done. Wack of struggle is al- 
ways associated with degeneracy, will 
loss of power and of accomplishment and 
appreciation. The barnacle came from 
swimming and seeing animals. Today it 
is attached to rocks along the shore kick- 
ing its legs in the water to capture food. 
Tape worms appear to have descended 
from animals that fought for a place 
the world. There is no greater biological 
sin than to cease to struggle. 

Theorem ITI. 

Avoiding the struggle for existence by 
deception is dangerous because plants 0 
animals that use such methods tend to 
become dependent on special means and I 
these are discovered, organisms will } 
greatly handicapped, or eliminated. TI 
camouflage of the walking stick fails when 
it is removed from an environment © 
twigs. The decorator crab becomes ¢ 
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spicuous when it falls on a clean sandy 
bottom. The shyster lawyer or the quack 
doctor is deprived of his means of livelli- 
hood when society finds him out. 

Theorem IV. 

Cooperation is one of the best means of 
attaining success if it does not involve too 
great sacrifice of individuality or waste 
efort on social parasites, 

Men, ants, termites, and other animals 
have attained considerable success by 
cooperation. There is a danger, however, 
that all may be reduced to the same level 
of mediocrity and the development of 
outstanding individuals is rendered more 
dificult. Some are incompetent. Others 
are parasites that shout for cooperation 
but make no contribution themselves. 

Theorem V. 

Specializations is desirable but must not 
be so narrow that an animal cannot take 


advantage of new types of opportunities 
and change activities with changing con- 
ditions. 

Races die out most usually because of 
too much specialization. The dinosaurs 
specialized in size and were not concerned 
with other lines of development. When 
environment changed they perished. A 
blacksmith who has made horseshoes all 
his life finds it difficult to make a living 
when horses are replaced by automobiles. 

Success is constant improvement. Bi- 
ological law, as well as moral law (and 
they may be the same law, promulgated 
from the same source), proclaims the sin 
of narrowness, deceit, and blind and un- 
thinking teaches the 
virtue of honest and considerate ambition, 
truthfulness, and conscientious coopera- 


cooperation. It 


tion. 


FIVE DAYS AND AN EDUCATION 


By Dallas Lore Sharp, Boston University* 
From The Chicago Schools Journal. 


(6 HAT IS AN EDUCATION ?”’ 
was the fool question put to 
me and Payson Smith at 

Evansville, Indiana, where we were at- 

tending a banquet of the Schoolmaster’s 

Club, and had to talk for our supper. 

When I gathered up my remains, for I 
was utterly undone by the sheer original- 
ity of this proposed question, I asked my- 
self, ‘‘After all, what is an education— 
not a book education, but a real educa- 
tion ?”’ 

Then I discovered that possibly I had 
not a real education after all, and as I 
went back over the years of my going to 
school, to my horror, I found that I had 
gone to school nineteen consecutive years! 

When I looked into what I had to show 
for them I was still more horrified! Nine- 
teen endless years, and as they passed in 
review, out among them seemed to step 
five great days; five great experiences, and 
it is of those five educational experiences 
I want to speak this morning. 

HERES 

Now, if I had been through an intelli- 
gence test, at the close of any one of these 

“Delivered at Chicago, April 17, 1926, un- 
der the auspices of the Chicago Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 





five great days, I could not have shown 
any better I. Q. than I started out with 
in the morning. I had no more speed for- 
ward or reverse. I had not any more any- 
thing that you could tally on that brain 
register, for these were not great intelleec- 
tual experiences. They were great spir- 
itual adventures. At the close of each 
of these days I might have written a poem 
or a prayer, but what intelligence test 
gives any credit to poems, and prayers? 
Woe unto them that go down to Columbia 
for help, or to Chicago, or any other place, 
and stay on machines because they are 
mighty, and trust in intelligence tests, 
because they are always wrong. And 
look not to the teacher. Ah, there is the 
point of the whole educational matter— 


the teacher and the pupil! 

One of these days was a day of invest- 
ment; the second day was a day of ad- 
venture; the third day was a day of won- 
der, the fourth day was a day of power; 
the fifth day was a day of weakness. 

I suppose I got something out of the 
intervening years. No one ever stood to 
profit more for erucifying the flesh than 
I did, but as compared with these five days, 
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the nineteen years seem almost lost and 
wasted— 

I know I needed drill, line by line, pre- 
cept upon precept; but what I have in the 
nature of education—my attitude toward 
life, my approach to things, my outlook, 
all that determines my action, came out 
of these five great experiences. 

My brother Joe and I were in a Sunday 
school class together when my first ex- 
perience started. It was Christmas time, 
and we had a jeweler for a teacher; not 
very much of a teacher, but a good deal 
of a jeweler. The teacher made Joe a 
present for his Christmas of a year’s sub- 
seription to the ‘‘Youth’s Companion,”’ 
and he made me a present of a little paste 
board box of tools, ,carpenter’s tools. 
Now he meant well, but he did not know 
boys at all. He did not know how much 
Joe wanted those tools and how much I 
wanted the ‘‘Youth’s Companion,’’ but 
we knew; and when we got home from the 
Christmas exercises, we went out behind 
the barn and forever swapped. Joe got 
the tools, and he is a dentist today in the 
old home town. I got the ‘‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ and I am here in Chieago. The 
thing we did was not accidental; it was 
foreordained from the foundations of 
the world that Joe should take to tools 
and that I should take to books. There 
was that difference in our protoplasm. 
Joe’s protoplasm was toolish, and my pro- 
toplasm was bookish. We knew what 
we were about, and our education started 
there. 

One of the first things I read in my 
‘*Youth’s Companion’’ was a short ac- 
eount of a book called White’s ‘‘ Natural 
History of Selborne.’’ I had never heard 
of such a book; did not know people had 
ever written books about birds and beasts 
and things around their own home. It 
got hold of my imagination. I lived on 
the edge of a town of fourteen thousand 
persons in which there was no high school, 
in which there was no publie library, ex- 
cept the Sunday School library. I went 
straight down to the Sunday school li- 
brary, hoping to find the ‘‘ Natural History 
of Selborne,’’ and found E. P. Roe and 
‘*Elsie.”’ 

I was twelve years old, and I was not 
opening chestnut burrs at that time, and 


as for Elsie, I never got far with Elsie 
1 didn’t know how to get this book. 

‘‘Did you ever hear of the ‘Natural 
History of Selborne’?’’ I asked an old 
lawyer friend. No, he never had. ‘Dp 
you suppose you could find it for me?” 
Yes, he was going to Philadelphia soon, 
and he would see if he could find it there. 
When he returned he brought a booksel- 
ler’s catalogue, and here it was listed, in 
two volumes, fifteen cents a volume, 0, 
money was searcer than books in those 
days on the edge of that particular town, 
I was weeks and weeks piling up the junk 
behind the barn. When I thought I had 
thirty cents’ worth in the pile, I sent for 
old Dan, the rag man, and he came and 
gave it to me in round hard coin, and 
without saying a word to anybody, | 
sent it off to Philadelphia. It was the 
first independent investment that I had 
ever made, and the most momentous in- 
vestment that I have ever made with mon- 
ey. Down came the two little books, and 
the educational value of that thing simp- 
ly eannot be reckoned, for it taught me 
two things. First the right way to ap- 
proach a book, that is, with its price. 
‘*With all my earthly goods, I thee en- 
dow.’’ It also taught me what my future 
possessions should be; not in houses and 
lands, but books, for I had now become a 
patron of letters, the possessor of two 
books, all my own. Ah, I cannot think 
of an education that is not bottomed upon 
a love for books. No matter what else 
they take out of college or out of high 
school, if boys and girls do not come out 
loving books there is something the mat- 
ter with their education. 

The second day was a day of adventure. 
I had left the grammar school and had 
entered an academy in the town, there 
being no high school, and I was in my 
first class in botany. And the teacher was 
in her first class in botany. She was the 
greenest, sweetest thing that ever was! 
The greener, the better; and the tenderer, 
the better. None of your hard-boiled ones 
for me. 

After she had assigned the lesson, she 
occupied the rest of the hour reading to 
us the life history of the mistletoe. I was 
fourteen, and I had begun to understand 
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what you do to mistletoe when it hangs 
from the chandelier. I had advanced a 
good deal in the last two or three years, 
but I had not perfected my education as 
early as fourteen—not in those days. I 
knew, possibly, that it was a parasitic 
plant, but here was the whole life story, 
and under the spell of the vibrant voice 
the story got hold of my imagination. I 
sat right up in my seat—the first time in 
all my going to school that that remark- 
able thing had ever taken place! This 
was the first time I had ever been inter- 
ested inside the school; and as the story 
went on, my imagination was fired, and I 
turned to the teacher and said, ‘‘Does 
mistletoe grow in our country?’ She 
looked over to the back of the book, and 
when she found what she wanted, she said, 
“Ves, it grows down South on the gum 
trees and live oaks.’’ I said to her, ‘‘We 
have gum trees here in New Jersey. Does 
mistletoe grow in New Jersey?’’ And 
she turned again to the back of the book. 
Then turning to me, as if I were the only 
pupil in the class, her eyes flashing, her 
checks afire, she said, ‘‘You say we have 
gum trees here in New Jersey?’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
up and down both sides of the creek.’’ 
“Go out,’’ she said, ‘‘and be the first one 
to report the mistletoe from your native 
state.’” I went. Columbus could not ever 
have gone any faster. Isabella could not 
have given any more peremptory com- 
mand. A man will go as far for mistletoe 
as for a Continent. It is not the thing he 
is going for; it is the adventure he is on. 
That is the thing that stirs him. 

I do not know now that I was the first 
one to report mistletoe from the state of 
New Jersey, so much more excited was I, 
so much greater was the adventure at 
being the first to report it to my teacher, 
to report it to my class, and more than all 
else, to report it to my own soul, out of a 
swamp through which I had traveled, 
since I could walk at all. 

It was March that I started, and the 
swamps were full of ice and snow, and 
the Lord never made a gum tree for a boy 
to climb anyhow. The things that I found 
as I went up and down the creek that were 
not mistletoe, you could not put in this 
auditorium. 

At last, way out toward the end of a 
horizontal limb, about sixty feet from the 
ground, I saw—‘‘QOh, only another squir- 


rel’s nest,’’ I said, but there was a com- 
plexion to this, a texture about it unlike 
the squirrel’s nests that I had found in my 
searches; and I looked again, and up the 
gum tree I went. Right under that hor- 
izontal limb, some sixty feet from the 
ground was a great bulge. It was pos- 
itively the hardest thing to get over that 
I had ever come up under, and I ean feel 
the pressure on my sterum bone yet. But 
when you got on top of it, the thing was a 
perfect saddle, and I have been riding it 
ever since. 

Ah, if I have ever tried to climb on feet 
or hands or all fours, I owe it to the long 
start I got up that gum tree. Thanks to 
you, Miss Teacher, thanks a thousand 
times for sending me out on a quest, armed 
with just a fraction of new knowledge, 
just a bit that took me into that old 
swamp, across a frontier that gave me a 
great adventure, and brought me back 
to my books, as to a multitude of frontiers, 
and has made every day an advent for me 
since. 

The third day was a day of wonder. I 
was two years older. This was a Saturday 
morning in the late fall, and I was at work 
in the museum of the building, putting to 
rights and renaming the specimens that 
had been sent down as a gift to us from 
the Old Pierce Academy in Middleboro, 
Massachusetts. As I was at work, into 
the room came the giver of that museum, 
an old professor in Brown University. He 
had come to see how his birds and snakes 
and beasts were getting on, and found me 
there at work. That was one of the great 
days of my life. 

This man had been the intimate asso- 
ciate of Louis Agassiz. More than that, 
he had written a book, and it was the first 
time I had ever seen a living author. More 
than that, he was a college professor, and 
that was the first time I had ever seen in 
the flesh that august personage. But more 
than friend of the great, than author of 
books, than professor in a great college, 
was the walk he had, an awful shuffle, due 
to arsenical poisoning from having ab- 
sorbed so much arsenie in the handling 
and curing of skins, and was paralyzed 
from the knees down. Oh, I may have 
had dreams before that Saturday morning, 
but I don’t remember any of them. I 
only remembered that now I was going to 
be a friend of great men, I was going to 
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write a book, I was going to be a college 
professor, and if all of this failed, God 
helping me, and there was arsenic enough 
in the world, I would eat it all and be a 
martyr to science, and I would walk like 
this (illustrating). 

He said to me, ‘‘You ought to have a 
lesson in skinning and mounting a bird. 
Go and get a bird.’’ I hurried to the prin- 
cipal’s office for a gun, and was soon back 
with a cuckoo. As I laid the bird on the 
little table, I chanced to remark, ‘‘This is 
the only bad bird I could find.’’ I shall nev- 
er forget the wave of wrath that econtract- 
ed that kindly old face. ‘‘I thought you 
knew something about birds,’’ he roared at 
me. Then, catching himself up, that kindly 
old smile returned, the face relaxed, and 
he said, ‘‘No, you ought to have brought 
me an English sparrow. This is not a bad 
bird. This bird is a friend of man. Now 
see! When I take the gizzard out of this 
bird you will find it is stuffed full of hair 
of the woolly bear eaterpillar.’’ While we 
were speaking, the nimble old fingers had 
taken off that delicate skin without a bro- 
ken feather or a drop of blood, and ex- 
tracting the gizzard from the body walls, 
the old man ran his sealpel around it, 
and with a dexterous twist turned it in- 
side out, and lo, to my unbelieving eyes, 
the hairs of the woolly bear caterpillar! 
As full as a piece of plush is with its pile! 
And suddenly a cloud of glory seemed 
to fill that little upper chamber and stand 
with lambent light upon the gizzard in 
his hand, as upon some Holy Grail, and 
touch every common thing about me with 
a most uncommon meaning and signif- 
icanece. And from that day to this day 
there has been no common thing to me. 
For I then saw that the least bit of knowl- 
edge was capable of covering the gizzard 
of the euckoo with significance and beauty, 
lovelier than either its languid shape or 
its dreamy eall. 

Now, the fourth day was a day of pow- 
er. I think I was in my seventeenth 
year, and the last year in this preparatory 
school. I was on my way to school and, 
as my custom was, through years of habit, 
I had taken the longest possible way—so 
many more interesting things to see on 
the way than after vou arrived. 

This morning I was true to form. It 
was a beautiful spring morning, and as 


I came along the sunny side of a piece of 
woodland I looked at my feet, and there 
saw a couple of snakes fighting. One was 
a great big black constrictor, called the 
King snake, and in his terrible clasp lay 
a garter snake, as limp as a piece of rib- 
bon. As I looked down upon the beauti- 
ful creature, I was suddenly overwhelmed 
with a desire to possess him. I grabbed him 
up and unwound him from his little vie. 
tim and threw the garter snake into the 
bushes, and then I was overcome with a 
second thought, that it was school time 
and I was going to be late again. And 
what to do with my snake, and how to get 
to school? I held the snake in this hand, 
and I held the school in this hand, andI 
took to my heels, wondering what to dao, 
wondering what the teacher would say, 
and found myself.over the threshold into 
a classroom, and she very pale and very 
pretty behind the desk. Then an awful 
pause fell upon that classroom, the most 
momentous pause that has ever fallen over 
my life. The next move was the teaeb- 
ers’s! 

It was springtime, and she was dressed 
in a white frock with little pink sprigs 
of flowers all over it. Oh, dear, you do 
remember some things when you are seven- 
teen that are a pain forever. Stepping 
around the desk, she looked across the 
awful silence that had fallen upon that 
room, and leading each word quietly by 
the hand, she said, ‘‘Dallas, what do you 
eall that snake?’’ ‘‘This is a King snake,” 
I said. ‘‘Will it bite?’’ ‘‘No,’’ I said, 
‘this snake only squeezes.’’ Then she 
said with a smile, though she was very 
pale, ‘‘Would you mind lending it to 
me?’’ ‘‘Certainly not.’’ And I walked 
across the room with it. She reached out 
her round white arms with the sleeves 
coming to the elbow and seized the thing 
close to its head, with her other hand to 
its tail, and bending the glittering thing 
like a hoop of steel, brought it down be- 
hind her neck, crossed the head and tail 
upon her breast, and said, standing there 
like a marble Venus, ‘‘Would you mind 
telling the class how you happened to 
catch this monster?’’ I told the class just 
about the gory story I have told you, and 
when it was all over, the color returned te 
her cheeks, her self-possession complete, 


she said to me, ‘‘ You know, that is so in- _A 
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teresting a story that you ought to use it 
for your next essay; that would make a 
good theme.’’ I used it for my next es- 
say, and on Friday afternoon I read that 
to the assembled school along with the 
other students, as was the custom, and as 
Ieame down off the platform, either that 
teacher or another teacher—I can’t re- 
member—stepped up to me and _ said, 
“Why, that is a good enough story to 
send to some publisher. Why don’t you 
send it away?’’ And I did, and the editor 
of ‘‘Youth’s Companion’’ sent me a check 
for ten dollars; and I have never been the 
same man since, 

Now, I have dwelt on the story when I 
ought to have been dwelling on the ped- 
agogical meaning of it; but the sheer ad- 
venture of that story makes me cold as I 
stand here to tell it, so different might 
have been the climax, and the aftermath 
so changed. Suppose she had been just an 
ordinary squealing female, instead of a 
human teacher; suppose she said to me, 
horrified as she was, and out of patience 
and control, as she had a right to be, sup- 
pose she had said, ‘‘Get out of this room, 
you little—’’ well, whatever you say in 
Chieago, ‘‘get out of here and go to the 
principal,’? and had followed me up to 
the principal and had the principal dis- 
cipline me, as I rightfully needed, and he 
had perhaps dismissed me? 

Oh, then, instead of victory, I should 
have gone out in defiance and defeat, and 
in place of the book of knowledge, I 
should have been handed a_ universal 
blank. For all that I count best in what- 
ever I have in friends and friendship, all 
that I have done, if I have done a thing 
that seems to have justified my being on 
the planet, started when she sent me back 
to tell the story of the snake, when she had 
me read the thing to seventy-five pupils 
and thus multiply myself seventy-five 
times, and when, at her suggestion, it was 
sent to a paper and published to a million 
readers, and I was magnified a million 
times. That is power, that is education. 
That is what education ought to do for us 
in some form or other. That experience 
taught me two great things. One was a 
thought, and the other was a habit—and 
the idea was that not until T had seen the 
snakes and expressed them in this double 
action, had I had a complete, compelling 
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human experience—expression as well as 
absorption. Secondly, I contracted out of 
that a habit. For no teacher had to tell 
me to send another story to a publisher 
that week. 

I got one right off and the publisher 
shot it right back to me without any check 
for ten dollars. And then I sent another 
one to him, and he sent that one back; and 
so on until I got into the habit of writing 
the publisher letters and essays, and the 
habit has stayed with me ever since. It 
simply means that I have thus learned that 
writing has little or nothing to do with 
grammars or records, but evervthing to do 
with what vou see and feel and what vou 
express; that the only earthly thing that 
writing ought to have any connection with 
at all, is your own soul, its self-expression, 
and not eapitals, and not commas, and not 
semi-colons, and not periods. Not at all. 

As to the last day: I had nothing to do 
any longer with the lower schools, but you 
notice where my education comes from? 
It is before TI start to college. Nothing 
happens after you get to college. Ab- 
solutely. All vou get out of eollege de- 
pends entirely on what you bring from 
high school. Absolutely. 

T had four delightful vears in college. I 
did everything that a 
T ran. I read, I wrote and I studied a lit- 
tle. I got married within a few weeks 
after I got through. for fear IT would miss 
something. but nothing hannened until my 
senior year. In a theologieal seminary, 
where TI was in a elass in Old Testament 
Literature, a heresy trial was brewing 
in that classroom. The old professor of 
Hebrew was suspected as to his orthodoxy, 
and at last three men had come east and, 
under the euise of students, had joined 
that old Rabbi’s class for the sake of 
taking down the words that fell from his 
hallowed lins. in order to bring him to 
judgment. The class was divided for and 
against the old Rabbi, and we hated each 
other with a perfect hatred, and were tru- 
ly theological. 

This particular morning we were begin- 
ning the last chapter of Amos. Amos was 
the Rabbi’s favorite author. He loved the 
elemental language ; he loved the imagina- 
tive handling ; he loved the hard-hitting of 
the shepherd prophet. He was himself a 
country boy, a shepherd by instinct, a 
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scientist who would have made a name 
and fame for himself in any field of sei- 
ence, and so concerned with the truth that 
he was not at all concerned with himself, 
so simple-minded that he did not know 
what was going on, nor how to defend 
himself against it. This morning we gath- 
ered with sharpened knives, with fagots 
and with matches under our togas, ready 
to burn each other at the stake. 

We came to that mighty chapter in 
Amos which begins: 

‘“*And I saw the Lord standing beside 
the Altar. "is 

Yielding to the marvelous rhythms of 
that great poem and to the musie of the 
Rabbi’s voice as it rose and fell over the 
Hebrew measures, we somehow forgot our 
wicked zeal and sat there as if we ex- 
pected heaven to open. And heaven did 
open. 

**T saw the Lord standing beside the 
Altar . . .’’ eries the Prophet, and 
then the storm of God’s wrath seemed to 
break upon us, and God’s voice was heard, 
erying: 

**Though they dig into hell, thence 

shall mine hand take them; though 

thev climb up to Heaven, thence 
will I bring them down.”’ 

And as the mighty imagery of the vault 
ed heavens and the chambered earth, and 
the waters pouring in from the seas swept 
over nie IT felt myself caught up in the 
confusion and the tumult. my eables part- 
ed, my anchors gone, no chart, no compass 
in my hands, and in the murky sky no 
star. But the Rabbi’s face shone like 
God’s, and the Rabbi’s voice. or God’s 
impatient voice, through the roaring of 
the storm, was heard erving: 

**Are ve not as children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, O children of 
Israel? Have not I brought up Is- 
rael out of the land of Egypt, and 
the Philistines from Caphtor, and 
the Syrians from Kir?”’ 

What hanpened? What had it to do 
with my edueation? I ean seareely de- 
fine the thing, but it was something so 


humiliating, so profound, that T had never 
felt the like of it before For suddenly 
I saw God leading in his right ha d his 
chosen people out of bondage down 
Eevpt, and at the same time, in his left 
hand, leading their enemies, the Phillis 
tines. out of Caphtor, and their enemies 
the Syrians, out of Kir, leading them all 
one in his right hand, the others in his 
left hand, leading them all. and as ¢] 
oneness of the thought of God came ove 
me, and the unity of all truth swept over 
me. I found mvself abased, and ervi 
“Oh, who am I that I should ever t 
again to put a denominational label on God 
or try to corner truth?” 

What coneern is it of mine whether Tan 
‘coming out of Bevyt with the chos 
people, in God’s right hand, or coming out 
of Caphtor, or out of Kir. with the Philis 
tines and the Syrians, in his left, so long as 
IT am coming, and so long as God is lead 
ing me! My only question hencefortl 
must be, ‘‘Tow easy am I to lead, and hoy 
far ean God lead me?’’ 

There, I have reviewed the ninetee 
vears, and these are the five great spir. 
itual experiences that have determined 
allT am. I know edueation is many things 
and eomes in many ways and must 
complish many things. I know the need 
of great buildings and great machinery 
but all T remember out of three vears of 
faithful studv of Hebrew is one thing 
(speaking in Hebrew) : ‘‘ Abraham was old 
and well stricken in vears.’’ 

Three vears of studv! But, oh. T ea 
not forget the way the old Rabbi taught 
me, and T eannot forget the personality 
of that teacher, for that remains forever 
and forever the most precious thing that 
came to me out of all those three vears 

My edueation must give me facts. It 
must also stir mv imagination it must 
rive me a zest for living; it must take the 
seales from off my eves that I may rema 
a child full of wonder at the mystery 
the world, and arm me with power: it must 
also humble me as [ come out of Egypt 
in God’s right hand, or in his left hand out 
of Caphtor or out of Kir. 
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HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU IN THE KAN- 
SAS CITY CONVENTION? 

Remember that the business of your Association is transacted by the Rep- 

resentative Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associa- 


tion of the State. 
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MISSOURI WRITERS GUILD 





hever 
ten LOUIS DODGE. 
a his By 
te J. Breckenridge Ellis. 
*hilis HE FIRST time I ever saw Louis Ife has a feeling for words, the right 
mies Dodge, I was sitting on the little words in the right place, that amounts 
na front poreh of a lodging-house, hasti- to actual affection. I have seen him men- 
n his ly eating. my breakfast before going over tally groping for a word to match a cer- 
s the to Switzler Hall at the University of Mis- tain idea, and, when found, I have known 
ove souri, to the annual meeting of the Mis- him to exhibit something like physical 
ove suri Writers Guild. That I had any _ satisfaction as when one ‘“‘lets himself go’’ 
vi breakfast at all was due solely to the kind- over a bottle of double cream. He is as 
tr ness Of Mrs. Pearman, my landlady, for essentially an author as he is a gentleman. 
(x rdinarily she did not undertake to fur- As a writer he has had enviable good 
ish meals to her lodgers. I was balane- fortune. I do not know how many years 
Tar ng a large plate of breakfast on one knee he wrote before he was published, but 
Se md a cup of coffee where I could, when «when he struck his paying vein with 
r 0 Mr. Dodge arrived, guided by writer- ‘‘Bonnie May,’’ in his maturity, it was 
hilis folk. not only produced as a book by the Serib- 
1? as [was ina hurry, I did not want visitors, ners, but was run as a serial in Seribner’s 
ead- [felt that if I had any, I shouldn’t know Magazine. After that, his books were 
ort what to do with them. And when the tall annual events in the house of Charles 
hov gentleman with the Van Dyke beard came  Scribner’s Sons. I have a note from Mr. 
springily up the steps, his eyes alight with Dodge, in response to my request for bio- 
tee! pleasure from his morning walk, I could” graphical data, But one must not be de- 
pl think of nothing except that the coffee ceived by his lightness of manner into 
in must not be spilled on my new suit. It thinking that the author does not take 
Ings must not be thought that I am unsocial. himself with tremendous seriousness. Even 
The fact is, I was president of the Guild, it in regard to the pitching of horseshoes, 
eed was time for me to be getting over to the his private opinion is even stronger than 
ery hall, and I wanted to think over some- that expressed. In more than one tourna- 
s ol thing to say when I got there. And yet ment he has beaten the field in the pitch- 
ling that morning call proved one of my most ing of horeshoes and in the production of 
ole delightful experiences. I forgot I was real poetry. But here is what he says: 
president and that the coffee was hot. I ‘*T first tried to write verses and my first 
an think nobody else could have done this published things were in weekly news- 
eht to me. papers, and then in cosmopolitan news- 
lity I have narrated this, not to show that papers, and finally in literary magazines 
ver [ take coffee with my breakfast, but to Youth’s Companion, the old Smart Set, 
hat indicate somewhat the charm Louis Dodge — the late lamented Lippineott’s Magazine, 
rs has always had for me. I think it springs and later in Seribner’s Magazine, Harper’s 
It partly from his absolute sineerity, the Magazine and Reedy’s Mirror (St. Louis). 
ust boyish delight he takes in all that is fresh During this period I had left the town of 
the and beautiful in nature, his eagerness to my birth, Burlington, Iowa, and had lived 
IY express himself with exactitude, and his’ in several towns in Iowa and Arkansas 
f receptive attitude toward others. It and Texas and Missouri. It was during 
IS springs, too, from his uncompromising loy- the Spanish-American war, in which I 
pt alty to high ideals. His heart is in his writ- served three years, chiefly in the Philip- 
yut ing, and he is satisfied with nothing but pines, that a way was opened to me to do 
the best that is in him, though tolerant Newspaper work as a means of livelihood. 


in the extreme to the weaknesses of all 
sincere hearts. Should he be in want, I 
do not believe he would write for money 
in any way deemed by him unworthy. 


Descriptive articles sent from the islands 
were published in several American news- 
papers, especially the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; and after I returned from the 
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Philippines I went to work as a reporter 
on the Globe-Demoecrat, and was before 
long literary editor of that newspaper. 
‘‘My spare time for anumber of years 
had been given to attempts to write fiction, 
and in 1916 my first novel, ‘Bonnie May,’ 
was accepted as a serial by the editor of 
Seribner’s Magazine. In the fall of that 
year this novel appeared in book-form, 
and later it was the basis of a motion-pic- 
ture play. The modest success of ‘Bon- 
nie May’ enabled me to devote all my 
time to literary work and within the next 
ten years after the publication of my first 
book ten volumes in all had appeared, all 
under the Seribner imprint: ‘Bonnie 


May,’ ‘Children of the Desert,’ ‘A 
Runaway Woman,’ ‘Rosy,’ ‘Whispers,’ 
‘Tawi Tawi,’ ‘Naney: Her Life and 


Death,’ and three juveniles— ‘The Sand- 
man’s Forest,’ ‘The Sandman’s Moun- 
tain’ and ‘Everychild.’ Seribner’s 
Magazine published ‘A Runaway Wom- 
an’ asa serial also, and a third serial was 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
A good many short stories have got into 
print, chiefly in Seribner’s Magazine. 

‘*T am now living in Burlington, Iowa, 
and am working off and on, chiefly on a 
novel, but doin I ean 


aa 
ao 


some verses too. 


pitch horseshoes better than I can write. 
and I can play pinochle better than I cap 
pitch horseshoes, and anybody with a fair 
degree of skill ean beat me at any of the 
things named. I believe the chief duty of 
man is to have a good time in the proper 
sense of that word, and I have almost 
learned how to have a good time—some. 
times. I am a Democrat, which means 
that I am willing to have a dog put his 
dusty paws on me; and I am not married, 
which means that nature meant me to be 
an artist, even though her hand slipped 
and she did not quite carry out her in. 
tention. I was born in 1870.”’ 

To the foregoing I shall add a personal 
postscript because it gives light, I think, 
to the picture: 

‘‘Dear Mr. Ellis, will this do? The 
whole subject seems fearfully unimportant 
to me, but doing what you ask me to do 
will never seem to me anything but a 
pleasant obligation. Not seeing my 
friends at Columbia (during the last meet- 
ing of the Missouri Writers Guild), is an 
irreparable loss to me. Maybe my soul 
will go free one of these days and I'll go 
to all the places where my heart is.”’ 

Mr. Dodge was the seventh president of 
the Missouri Writers Guild. 


THE TASK IMPOSSIBLE 
Mary W. Greene 


You may prate about your doctors, and your 
laws of metaphysics, 

You may trample down the scoffers, who’ve 
no faith in analytics, 

You may point and single out the psycho- 
analyst with pride, 

You may praise the crazed fanatics who on 
their hobbies ride, 

You may segregate and separate the best 
minds from them all, 

You may cogitate and contemplate their es- 
sence to recall, 

But, with wisdom Socraterin, or with Solo- 
monian mind, 

Who dares attempt an honest scheme of 

teachers’ rates to find? 


Can you measure with a yardstick, the pure 
essence of a soul? 

Can you weigh a personality, and gauge it as 
a whole? 

Can you estimate, in sordid terms, the loving 
human touch? 

Can you tell its worth in dollars, and deter- 
mine just how much? 

O, who rates a teacher’s power, finds he stands 
on holy ground, 

Though Ph, D’s and A. M’s may show learn- 
ing most profound, 


Be he superman or demi-god the task he 
would control, 


Means the making or the marring of a vital 
human soul. ; 
—From K. C. Teachers Bulletin. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The major part of this article is a brief outline, or syllabus of geography for Junior 


High Schools. 


The completed syllabus will be presented to the Geography Section of 


the State Teachers Association at the Kansas City meeting by Miss Artena M. Ollson 
of Central Junior High School, Kansas City, who has spent the last year at the 


University of Chicago working on this problem. 
i Also, at the Kansas City meeting syllabi of two 


for the purpose of inviting criticism. 


The publication of this syllabus is 


courses for Senior High School Geography will be presented. These three syllabi are 
the final reports of the Geography Committees appointed by the Geography Section 
two years ago, and will be included in the forthcoming State Course of Study. 


HAT GEOGRAPHY IS—Geogra- 

\\V phy is a human science. It is one 

of the most vital because it is the 

study of the relations of man to 
his natural environment. Environmental 
conditions alone are not geography; such 
factors belong to other fields also. Neither 
is the study of human-life geography, but 
the relationship which exists between 
man’s activities and his natural surround- 
ings is the essence of human geography. 
The task of the geographer is to interpret 
these relationships. 

Geography has occupied various posi- 
tions in the eurriculum such as _ physi- 
ography and later it was put into the social 
group. In the former it dealt with but 
one phase of the subject, the physical as- 
pect of the earth. In the latter case geog- 
raphy appears to be an incidental phase of 
education, a sort of appendage to the 
other social sciences, which may be studied 
or neglected at the whim of the teacher. 
Human geography deals with both folks 
and things and thus becomes a vital link 
connecting the social subjects, the human- 
ities, with the sciences. It must deal with 
a body of material which differs from 
the social and the natural sciences, but 
which partakes of both. It is not more 
important than the other subjects of the 
curriculum, but in this central position it 
has a function to perform for both groups 
of subjects. It must be an independent 
subject doing its own job in its own way. 

The Natural Environment—The natural 
environment is all that influences man 
from without. It is the stage on which 
man carries on his activities. The life 
of a people is to a considerable degree a 
reflex of their physical surroundings. In 
the desert, or in the steppe, man is a 
nomad, becoming a marauder when the 


SAM. T. BRATTON 
University of Missouri 
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food supply is secant. To understand life 
actions taking place on the earth, a knowl- 
edge of the natural environment is neces- 
sary. In a great many eases the environ- 
ment explains the activities. The effect 
of environment is reflected by the neces- 
sities of life. Food must be largely the 
natural food of the region. The condi- 
tions under which men live make adjust- 
ment of clothing imperative. The natural 
products near at hand supply the mate- 
rial for shelter. 

These adjustments are clearly evident 
in the activities of primitive peoples. 
Blankets are a natural response among 
our Indians of the Southwest, where ex- 
tremes of day and night temperatures oc- 
cur. Religious ceremonies and certain 
customs in many parts of the world can 
be traced back to the influence of the 
natural surroundings where these arose. 
People became sun-worshipers on the high 
plateaus of Central Asia because of the 
welcome heat of the mid-day sun. ‘The 
ceremonia!s for rain practiced by the In- 
dians of our arid Southwest could not 
have arisen in any other part of the con- 
tinent. 

Our favorite house-frontage is east, to 
avoid the dust-laden west wind, and to 
secure a shady veranda in the afternoon. 

It is a well-established fact that mental 
activity is greatly influenced by natural 
environment, Large office buildings are 
now being supplied with chilled air. and 
the efficiency, of the workers has risen. 
The modulation of the human voice, too, is 
influenced by the natural surroundings. 
The low-pitched voices of the north and 
northwest Europeans are markedly in con- 
trast with the high, strident tones of 
peoples in a clear dry climate. Mental 
and physical activities change too with 
the seasons. 
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Care must be exercised in the distine- 
tion between control and.influence. It is 
evident that Eskimos are flesh eaters be- 
cause they are beyond the range of pos- 
sible cereals. Certain other things can be 
pointed out as the outeome of geographic 
control, but the greater number of cases 
of relationships between environment and 
man are due to influence and not to con- 
trol. ‘‘An influenee is a condition that 
makes a certain result easier and safer 
than any other result, but it does not 
mean that only one outcome is possible.’” 
Man can change his environment in part. 
He may overcome many of the unfavor- 
able conditions of the natural surround- 
ings, but he cannot 
climate, except in a small way—that is, 
within his dwellings, office places, amuse- 
ment houses, and the like. Consequently, 
climate is the most important element in 
the natural environment of a people, and 
it becomes the teacher’s part to tie up the 
human activities to the climate. 

Geography in the Junior High School— 
The pupils in the elementary school are not 
eapable of vetting the full value out of 
greography. The subject is too big to be 
encompassed within the few short years 
of the elementary school. Geography is 
adapted to the high-school level; it gives 
a chance to think, to reason, and to judge. 
Moreover, it is a eultural subjeet from 
which the more mature children of the 
high-school level should not be deprived. 
It has a marked value in enriching the 
mental life, through funetioning in the 
use of spare time. Books of travel and 
descriptions of life in distant lands can 
put one in touch with all the world and 
make for the living of a more abundant 
life. 

Geography has a close relation to ag- 
riculture and the soil, the source of food. 
Agriculture gives employment to a larger 
proportion of the earth’s population than 
does any other industry. This fact adds 
some weight to the argument for a 
more extended study of geography than 
the elementary school offers. Man obtains 
his living by utilizing his environment. 
The study of gveography enables one to 
visualize the earth as the home of man. 

‘Dodge: “Man and His Geographical En- 
vironment,” Journal of Geography, Volume 
R, pp. 179-187. 





materially modify ° 


Man’s religious, political, and social in- 
terests all are influenced by geographical 
elements. When geography is studied in 
a broad way, showing the relations be- 


tween human life and nature, the stu- 


dent soon understands that things do not 
happen by chance, but that human ae- 
tivities and civilization may be explained 
to a large degree by these relationships 

Finally, unusual 
value for teaching, presenting as it does, 
so many points of contact with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. It also brings 
to light and directs the special interests 
of individual pupils. 

Content of the Junior High School 
Geography Course—In the elementary 
school the children have been over the 
world once, have had the continents twice, 
but have aequired little geographical 
sense. It has been said that if the pupils 
had as little mathematics as they have 
geography in the elementary school, up- 
on reaching high school they would hav 
to begin with the multiplication table. It 
is more or less a piece-meal study of the 
world when done. The regional study has 
been done locally. The ideal is to have a 
unified world somewhere in the course, 
and junior high school seems the place 10 
organize it. Prineiples must be diseoy- 
ered, stated, and driven home, a different 
thing from what we have had before. 

Assuming that the world is the basis of 
our organization, we must have some 
world wide condition as the foundation 
our study. It might be climate, vegeta- 
tion, or something else of like nature, but 
children have little interest in these things 
as such. Some courses have been or- 
ganized on the commodity basis, but have 
failed because they made no more appeal 
to the children than have those which 
were based on the physical environment 
alone. The thing of greatest interest to 
the pupils of this age is people, and since 
people are found wherever the world is 
habitable, the most 
do is to organize the course on the distribu- 
tion of population over the world. Pop- 
ulation density is the basis, and we 
study first the peoples of the ‘‘empty” 
spaces, the primitive peoples who live in 
regions of large area per head. Then 
peoples of moderately populated regions 
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who engage in extensive agriculture and 
ranching. These also require consider- 
able land per head, and last we have 
peoples of densely populated regions. 

Organization of the Course—The course 
is organized on the unit 
eight units for a year’s work. 

Unit One—The peoples of the ‘‘empty’’ 
A study of the primitive peoples 
of the world. It includes a study of the 
peoples of the equatorial rain forest, the 
savanna, the desert, the steppe, the north- 
ern forest. the tundra, the highlands, 
and the fishing regions. 

In what ways are the activities of the 
peoples of these 'regions related? All are 
related to the climate and the vegetation. 

Unit Two—Peoples of moderately pov- 
ulated regions. In continent the 
moderately populated regions are chosen, 
where extensive agriculture and ranch- 
ing are earried on. 

Unit Three—The Mediterranean 
—the ‘‘orchard farmers.’’ First a study 
of those around the Mediterranean Sea. 
Later a study of all similar areas of the 
world. 

Unit Four—The 


basis. seven or 


spaces. 


each 


areas 


‘oardners of the 
East.’’ This ineludes the studv of the 
people of the Nile Valley. of India, the 
Japanese, the Chinese, the Javanese, and 
the Filipinos. This is a study of inten- 
sive agriculture. 
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Unit Five— Peoples of the Western Man- 
ufacturing lands. The unit ineludes a 
study of (1) northeastern United States 
and Canada, (2) northwest Europe. The 
former is handled through a study of 
regional distribution of the manufacture 
of certain articles by states, explaining 
the distribution, commodity, and arriving 
at the generalizations of the fundamentals 
of manufacturing. The latter is handled 
by countries. 

Unit Six—Cities of the World Cities 
have been studied as parts of the other 
units, but here are to be studied as eross- 
sections of regions at eritieal points. <A 
review of previous work, but from a dif- 
ferent angle. Here, each city is looked up- 
on as a foeus point, the pulse of the region. 
In the first unit cities are econsnicuous for 
their absence. In the others they are the 
big thing. 

Unit Seven—Routes of Trade and Trav- 
el. This unit is tied up with cities. Con- 
sists of a study of water routes of the 
world and the great land routes. 

I have used a unit of our own State. 
This may be handled as a separate unit, 
or Missouri may be tied up with Unit 
Two. 

This is in brief a summary of the pro- 
posed course of study for junior high 
school geography, put out for the purpose 
of inviting suggestions and eriticism. 


SOILS 


The First Problem in Productive Farming. 


S A RESULT of dire experience, the 

farming publie is ecomine to realize 

more fully that soil sourness, or soil 
acidity, is not merely a soil expert’s hobby, 
but a really significant problem for the 
producing farmer. This soil ailment is 
not brought on by eareless farming, or 
general neglect. but is the natural result 
on cultivated land when rainfall exceeds 
evaporation, or where enough rain falls 
to pereolate thru the soil and give under- 
ground water. As a consequence of this 
water movement ecarrving earbonie acid, 
the limestone is dissolved out of the soil 
as lime carbonate, only to leave the soil’s 


stock of lime so low that unfavorable con- 
ditions for best plant growth result. 
When the glacier laid down many of 
our soils it left them as a mixture of rocks 
eontaining much ground limestone. When 
many other soils, not of glacial origin, 
were formed, they were made from deeay- 
ing limestones. All these had a good 
stock of limestone which is but slowly 
removed naturally and which served to 
encourage a rapid growth of native veg- 
etation and accumulation of 
organie matter in our virgin soils. When 
man took over the virgin soils, he prohib- 
ited the natural accumulation of this or- 


consequent 
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the so ‘ ey removal of 
the original stock With the 
removal of the limesto rone the sup 
that 


portance of 


organic matter or Mmus, so 


ply of 
our appreciation of the n 
these two has just begun to manifest itself 
that exhausted from 
our farming soils 

Fortunately the stock of 
ter, representing the big portion of the 
soil plant food ean be replenished as we 
supply again the limestone. In limed, or 
sweet soil, vegetation grows more abund- 
antly than in sour soils. The legumes, 
which are able to gather nitrogen from the 
air, fail on sour soil but flourish on well 
limed soils. Thus there is more organic 
matter as straw, stalks, pasture, and green 
manure to go back into the soil and to 
earry the essential plant food hydrogen 
from the free supply in the air to the soil. 
The more common failure of red clover 
now, when within the memory of manv 
it was an easy crop to establish, is evi- 
dence that our sixty. or hundred years of 
farming have brought the stock of lime, 
—and consequently of organic matter,— 
so low that something must be done. 

The first principle then in replenishing 
humus, is growing the organic matter on 
the land. This is possible only by liming 
and using legumes. As this is done, yields 
are increased and as these go up the econ- 
omy of production also increases. That 
curing soil sourness, pays well, is attested 
by a general average for the State of Mis- 
souri, during sixteen years on twenty-one 
different soils, when liming gave 68% in- 
crease on the investment for a rotation of 
corn, oats, wheat and clover. 

Soil sourness is becoming more acute 
and, ere long, will be a highly chronie soil 
trouble which we must recognize and cure 
regularly by applications of limestone. To 
recognize the ailment, is not so easy, 
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This test 


simple and nearly ‘‘fool-proof’’ that 


studving soil problems 


serving as a great help to loeate soil 
of lime ar 
resulting better crop production. By 


ness and encourage the use 
method a dry soil sample is shaken vw 
special reagent and a red color dev 
varving in color with the degree of 

ness or the need for lime. 

One ean easily test a whole farm 
readily diagnose the possible troubles 
to soil acidity. Sinee the method 
simple and so rapid, one cannot affor 
risk expensive lecume seed and costly 
or on land too sour to grow a profit 
crop. 

Testing soils for acidity, the us 
limestone where needed, and the rest 
tion of our soil’s stock of organie m 
ought to be widely heralded as the 
principles in making farming more 
ductive. Soil testing is peculiarly s 
to elass work in our schools, on ac 
of its simplicity, nominal cost of e 
ment, and general practical applic: 
It seems to combine a valuable elas: 
ercise with general community servic 
emphasizes the importance of the s 
tific background given to agricul 
training in the class room. It ean w 
generally adopted by teachers as a 
in teaching fundamental agriculture 
sound basis. Combined with liming 
legumes it spreads the gospel of 
fertile soils and a more productive ag 
ture. 

W. A. Albrecht 
Asso. Prof. Soils College Ag 
M. of M 
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SUPERVISION AND CO-OPERATION IN 
A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
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‘elfare Wor ’ school 


the past nine vears 


supers 
I helieve 
experiment in our 


m tor 


] 


ults of an actual 


would be of interest to many of the 

rs in the state 

students in the Ludlow 
School, all verv mueh alive and each 
ssing an individual drtfference. 
nn entering our school building last 
mber, we found three old battered 
gans, several gaudy pictures, and a 
v eqnipned building in general. We 
und nlenty of information conecern- 
he bad boys in the school. 

‘e learned. unon investigation, that the 
] district had never had a Parent 
ers Organization. So. with the help 
. or three of the mothers of this town 
‘vanized a P. T. A. of about sixty ac- 
members. 
xt eame the organization of a Student 
cil. Fortunately. the one selected 
» student body as their president, was 
Rh’? student and a leader. Each class 
ted a representative for this body and 
diately they went to work. 

voungster in the junior class .was 

ted out to us as heing unruly and im- 

tinent heeause he had sketched the 
r teacher’s pictures in several of her 

t antagonistie moods. We introduced 
diately a course in Art and Sketch- 
thus keening this individual very in- 
ted in school. 

» Student Council, under the super- 
of a sponsor, decided to buy two 

s for the school. The organs were 

sed of and the pianos purchased and 

for through entertainments and so- 
When the school board saw the en- 

ism of the students, they made a 

avment on the pianos and gave them an 

inee for Glee Club musie. Thus we 

k care of the boys and girls who both- 

| their teachers by bringing to school 
jazz musie and singing ridiculous parodies 
luring the noon hours, causing much gos- 
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We had 
of manipulating that the vw 
furniture was in da They 
out of chalk boxes and 
of the knife 


themselves 


several hove wi 
nger 

stools 
their own desks by the use 
The 


eouneil decided we 


serew-driver, to suit 
teachers and student 
needed architects to plan and 
build. Therefore, the president of the stu 
dent council (upon the advice of the spon 
sors) appointed these hovs to have eharge 
of all laboratory equipment for repairs. 
to arrange and build stage properties for 
plays and to any other job the student 
body might wish completed along this line. 
The boys went to work and have been 
doing good work in their subjects and are 
very happy in their new offices. 

The president of our student council 
was eaptain of the bovs hasket-hall team. 
The auestion of cigarette smoking eame 
up. for several of the bovs were smoking 
unknown to their coach. Right away. 
the student eonneil met and decided that 
these individuals he ealled before the 
council in the presence of the superintend- 
ent and be cautioned. The boys were sum- 
moned and after a talk. all gave their word 
of honor that the smoking would stop. ex- 
cept one hoy, the best plaver, who decided 
they eould not play in the tournament 
without him. Immediately the team de- 
cided that he be ostracized from the stu- 
dent body. As soon as he saw that he was 
losing his place as hero, he came up and 
siened the pledge willingly. The pledge 
of good sportsmanship sent out by the 
State Department, was signed by all the 
students and strictly adhered to during 
the tournament. 

T believe the students felt repaid for 
their efforts in good sportsmanship when 
they came home with both first class ‘‘A’’ 
eups. The students are working diligently 
for entrance in several local athletie and 
literary meetings. 


several 
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THE MUSIC APPRECIATION CONTEST 


N ORDER TO meet a long felt need in 

Missouri schools the State Department 

of Edueation, through the cooperation 
and courtesy of Radio Station WOS, State 
Marketing Bureau, has planned to broad- 
east each Monday evening at 8 o’clock 
such musical selections as in our opinion, 
after much consultation with musicians 
of wide experience, the school children of 
Missouri should hear. The broadeasting 
will begin on Monday evening Oct. 4th and 
close in March. 

The purpose is to stimulate a greater 
interest in musie among school children 
and to teach them to love and appreciate 
good musie and be able to know good mu- 
sie when they hear it. 

While many have studied musie 
vately. vet it is well known music has not 
been taught very widelv in our school 
svstem. Hence we have chosen selections 
adaptable to all punils and students so 
all will compete in the same contest. 

Children express themselves naturally 
in music. Boys and girls sing, whistle and 
go through motions of plaving all sorts 
of musical instruments. It is the kind of 
musie they produce, or imagine they pro- 
duee in which we are chieflv interested. 
Thev cannot render any music of a better 
auality than they have heard and always 
they will attempt to produce the kind of 
musie which they have heard most. 

True, children sing and play sacred 
hymns they have heard, and this is excel- 
lent. These furnish a means of expressing 
the deenest religions nature. This con- 
test seeks to supplement such expression 
and add to the children’s repertoire so 
they will be able to enjov more fully a 
ereater number of fine selections. In brief 
the Musie Appreciation Contest will in- 
erease and enrich the children’s musical 
experience. Children will produce what 
they have heard, for we always express 


pri- 


ourselves in terms of our experience 
dren, after such a contest, will be si 
the selections they hear over the ra 
addition to the sacred musie they k1 
The only way poor music ean be « 
out is by furnishing universally a 
quality of music. When we have le 
to appreciate this better quality of 
no one will care to hear the selecti: 
noorer music. 
beautiful and inspirational picture 


homes among cheaper and poorer pic 


Immediately our reaction would be 


It will be like hang 


vw 


move the poorer pictures and that is wl 


we should likely do. 

Some of us have an aversion for 
is termed ‘‘elassical musie.’’ In th 
way Shakespeare. Longfellow, Pone 
ant. Lowell. Bvron and Whittier’s 
are left unread. However, after wi 
learned to appreciate their writin 
demand a type of literature of like 
ard. 

Nothing is elassical unless it is 
the elassies. Diffien]t musie is ne 
essarily elassical. Only that is el 
which has survived the test of ti 
the severe criticism of authorities 

Nothing will be broadeast in anv 
programs except the selections cl 
should know and ean learn. The 
not he diffieult. 
rendered to audiences througho 
country guarantees their stability 

While some may sav they have 
for musie, vet it is doubtful if this 
said by very many provided an ¢ 
made to appreciate good music. T! 
test seeks to develop an ear for go 
sie and if all of the children will en‘ 
contest with a will to learn to apr 
highly gratifying results will foll 

Some will not have access to ar 
ceiving set. However. others in t! 
munity may have a set. In this ea 
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it sets can gather at homes where 

- are sets and enjoy the programs, If 

ere are sets in school buildings then the 
vathering may be there. If there are no 
receiving sets available then the selections 
e studied on any reproducing instru- 


rate! 
quadtei 


Missouri to hear the programs with the 
know we had a part in entertaining the 
MORE MONEY NEEDED FROM 

lie school money just completed by 
mparison with that expended by the 
aside one-third of the ordinary revenue 
y supplies the State’s part in edu- 
1926-27 the State will not furnish more 
forees a 

constitutional limit in order to support 


nt in schools or homes. 

F and we shall be delighted to 
general public as well as conducting the 
STATE FOR SCHOOLS 

T 

the Department more forcibly shows 
eal districts is short of what it should 
for the publie schools, but the time has 
ational expenses. Of all the money 
than nine pereent. This great 
their schools. Some program must soon 


Tl : Department invites the people of 
hildren 
ntest 

HE ANNUAL apportionment of pub- 

that the amount given by the State in 

Every two years the Legislature sets 

me when this amount in no way ade- 

which will be spent in the school year 

number of districts to vote more than the 

worked out whereby the State will 
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assume a greater financial responsibility 
for the school system. The need for edu- 
cation is state-wide and for this reason the 
districts should not be asked to supply 
support so much greater than what the 
State supplies. 

In August 1926 the amount of money 
certified to the Department for the public 
schools was $3,490,544.00, but the amount 
of special aids that had to be taken out 
of this before any was leit to be appor- 
tioned on the basis of daily attendance 
made the amount of money for the latter 
purpose quite small. 

In 1923 there was but $149,000.00 to be 
apportioned as special rural aid while this 
year the amount of rural aid was $301,- 
315.00. The amount of aid for the schools 
having opportunity rooms grows larger 
every year. The amount of money al- 
lowed on the basis of teachers salaries in- 
creases annually. All of these reduce the 
amount of apportionment on the basis of 
dayly attendance. 

In 1911 the amount apportioned was 
$1,789,912.00 and the school expenses for 
the year was $14,799,347.00. The remain- 
der of the figures are for three year per- 
iods since 1911: 
Amount 
Apportioned : 
$1,930,050 


Total 
School Expenses 
$17,696,052 
19,733,163 
28,048,051 
42,310,441 


1914; 
1917; 
1920: 


1923 ; 


3,218,852 


JACKIE COOGAN TALKS WITH HIS PENCIL 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


Jackie Coogan has the 
Right Idea about Drawing’’ the School 
Arts Magazine (October 1926) reprints 
from the American magazine and the Prac- 
tical Drawing Company an illustrated ar- 
tle which reports an interview with the 
movie artist. The conversation 
1 with Jackie’s admiration for the 
picture ‘‘Hunting Big Game in Afriea.’’ 
ight out Jackie’s desire to hunt big 

game and his ideas as to the best methods 
i procedure. The reporter was not quite 
le to follow the plan and Jackie said 
| draw you a picture.’’ He did so and 
ould look up the article above re- 

ferred to and see for yourself. The pic- 
tures did help the reporter to understand 
kie’s somewhat unusual proposals for 
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Under the title ‘‘ 


all 


Nil 


catching whales, and 
lassoing a deer. Though the pictures are 
not what is commonly taught an art 
lesson they are graphic illustrations and 
they not only helped the reporter to un- 
derstand what Jackie was thinking about 
but they also helped Jackie, himself, to 
think more clearly. 

When one is able to say, ‘‘Here I am in 
this hole and here are the things the deer 
comes to eat. When the deer comes along 
here I will throw the lasso and catch him 
by his feet,’’ it is impossible to make the 
accompanying sketch, be it ever so crude, 
without seeing the whole situation more 
definitely. 

Picture making, especially the illustra- 
tion of stories and events, should play an 


trapping hyenas, 


as 
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important part in the study of general sub- 
ject matter as an aid to clear thinking. 
From this point of view alone drawing is 
of fundamental value as a school subject. 
Jaekie’s drawings are very crude. So 
will be any beginner’s first attempts. But 
with encouragement and continued effort, 
with association with good examples, with 
occasional suggestions and well directed 
praise, improvement is bound to come. 
Some teachers hesitate to emphasize art 
projects in their classes because they feel 
themselves ill prepared. No one should, of 
course, pose as the master of technique in 
which he is ignorant, but it does not fol- 
low that because the teacher cannot make 
a picture the children should not be al- 
lowed to try. Opportunity and encourage- 
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ment will work wonders sometimes, « 
without the benefit of expert guidance 

‘‘Sound theory is sound practice be 
conscious of itself,’’ says Professor Li 
Too often our theories are given out 
our pupils bidden to prove them in 
tice, but this definition suggests that 
of much practice we shall find the 
which govern success—and this has 
the experience of the race since tim 
gan. 

By all means, let us have the ple 
and the profit that comes through m: 
pictures with pencil, with crayon, 
brush and with scissors. 

Let us not be afraid of the erudit 
the child’s first efforts but encourag 
practice that makes perfect. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN MISSOURI AND ELSEWHERE 


Henry S. Curtis State Director of Hygiene and Physical Education. 


HE STATE LETTER of Missouri is 

being recognized more and more as 

representing the substantial values 
which schools should honor. ‘ A letter 
similar to that of Missouri has been adopt- 
ed this year by the states of Michigan and 
Minnesota. 

While there was not the same increase 
in the number of letters won this year over 
last as there were last year over the year 
before, nevertheless there was a substan- 
tial increase. Letters won in 1924-25 and 
1925-26 are as follows: 

1924-25. 
High School 
College . 
Teachers 

1925-26. 
High School 
College . 
Teachers 
High School Super 
Teachers Super 

During the latter part of June, I was 
lecturing at the normal schools and Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. There were more 
students in physical education in every 
one of the teachers colleges of Missouri 
than there were in all the state teachers 
colleges and University of Tennessee com- 
bined. But each of these institutions is 
planning to increase its staff for next year 


and to make a much larger featuw 
physical education for the coming sun 

During July I was lecturing at Co1 
In the State of New York a very int: 
ing development of state parks is g 
on. Ninety have already been acqi 
and there is now available through 
bond issues $33,000,000.00 for the ac 
ing of others. These are being locat 
every part of the State and put un 
park bureau which is one of the d 
ments under the State Conservation ( 
missioner. These are well used an 
showing the way to a great new de 
ment. The city park which was 
mostly for people in carriages is no | 
meeting the need in the days of autos \ 
even a large city park may be travers 
a few minutes. People prefer to 
the country. These rural parks are 
ably costing on an average less the: 
percent of what similar areas would 
in the city and are furnishing in 
part of the State a place where | 
shrubbery, trees and fiowers as Ww 
native birds and animals are prot 
will grow tame and multiply to r 
the country round. 

The scenic park in the country ma 
possible to use the old city parks mo 
more for playgrounds and athletic 
Such facilities should be promot 
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country in the United States. There 
ow something over 500 state parks in 
y-three different states. Of these 


York has ninety, Michigan fifty-six, 
s fifty-two, Iowa thirty-eight and Con- 
eut twenty-five. 

New York these parks are being con- 
ously improved by cutting out less 
able trees and shrubbery and plant- 
ir giving opportunity to more attrac- 
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tive ones. The plan calls for connecting 
them all by parkways beautified with wild 
flowers, shrubbery and trees. 

These parks are being largely supported 
by the sale of supplies to campers and con- 
cessions. According to the plan of the 
State Park Bureau, they should all be 
self supporting so far as maintenance is 


concerned. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 
at Maryville, October 14-16 


itwithstanding some confusion due to 
te change of secretaries the north- 
west association has ar- 
ranged a good program 
and will give to its mem- 
bers a meeting of supe- 
rior merit. 

Secretary L. E. Zeig- 
ler and President Leslie 
G. Somerville have sub- 
mitted the following 
statements of their gen- 
eral program: 

Thursday morning, 
ober 14th, is given over entirely to De- 
tmental meetings. The programs for 
se six departments are in the making, 

I am unable to give them to you at 
; time. 

hursday evening, October 14th, will be 

‘n over to an All-Missouri program at 
ch time Dr. M. G. Neale and Dr. Hen- 

ks of Warrensburg will speak and J. 
lv Wright of Christian College will 

his illustrated lecture on Missouri. 
On Friday morning, October 15th, Dr. 

nie Dunn of Columbia University will 
ik on some phase of Supervision. Dr. 
rge Willard Frasier, of the Colorado 


Leslie G. 
Somerville 


Pres. 


State Teachers college will speak but 1 
have been unable to unearth his subject, 
and Milton J. Ferguson will speak on the 
subject, ‘‘County Library Work.’’ The 
program is to close at eleven o’clock Fri- 
day morning, after which the annual busi- 
ness session will open. 

Friday afternoon, October 15th, is given 
over entirely to the Round Table Diseus- 
sions for the various departments. These 
programs are also in the making, but I 
am unable to give them to you at this 
time. 

At three o’clock on Friday afternoon, 
the State Teachers College football team 
meets one of the other conference foot- 
ball teams in a game here at Maryville, 
and of course this will be a part of the 
day’s program. 

Friday evening, October 15th, is given 
over entirely to the Kansas City Sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Saturday morning, October 16th, Jesse 
Gay Van Cleave will speak on ‘‘ Literature 
for Children.’’ Emily Newell Blair will 
speak on ‘‘Citizenship’’ and Josh Lee of 
Oklahoma University will give his lec- 
ture on the subject ‘‘A Pot of Gold.”’ 


PROGRAM CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


at Warrensburg, October 14-16 


resident C. A. MeMillan of Harrison- 

and Managing Secretary W. W. 
‘ker of Warrensburg have arranged a 
gram of unusual interest and talent. 


ierits 100% enrollment and attendance. 


Thursday Morning, October 14. 
9:45 Music directed by Prof. Paul R. Utt, 

State Teachers College. 

Invocation. 

Address, President E. L. 
State Association. 

Response, Supt. C. A. McMillan, Har- 
risonville. 


Hendricks, 
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10:15 Address, President George W. Frasier, 2. Grades of Cty Schools. 
State Teachers College, Greeley, a. “The Old and the New Ceo. 
Colorado. raphy,” Gladys Smith. 

b. Type Lesson in Geogra 
Grade VI or VII, Mrs. } 
Clark. 

. County Superintendents and 


Thursday Afternoon—General Session. 
1:30 Address, Prof. J. W. Hudson, Missouri 
University. 
2:30 DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


7:30 Address, 


1. Home Economics-Program being 
planned. Miss Hatz, Chairman. 

2. Grades of City Schools, Nina K. 
Slater, Sedalia, Chairman. 
a. “Everyday Art for 

People,’”’ Ella V. Dobbs. 

b. “New Objectives and Accom- 
plishments in Reading,” Minnie 
Shaffer. 

. County Superintendents and Rural 
School Teachers, Supt. Delta M. Ne- 
ville, Saline County, Chairman. 

a. Roll call of county superintend- 
ents each answering with a state- 
ment of the percent of enroll- 
ment in the State Association. 

. “Some of My Problems as a 
County Superintendent,’’ Supt. 
W. B. Downing, Cooper County. 

. “Socializing the Rural School,” 
Mrs. Landon Welch, Pettis Coun- 
ty Rural Teacher. 

. “The Necessity of 


Everyday 


Objective 


Testing in Rural Schools,” Nora 
Hackley, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. 
e. Address, Miss Ella V. Dobbs. 
. High School Teachers, Supt. P. A. 


Carlton, Leeton. Chairman, 

a. “Teaching Grammar in High 
School.”’ Eunice Cousley,. Sedalia. 

b. “Tesching American Literature 
in High School,” Ross L. Crigler, 
Eldon. 

. Address, Dr. C. A. Phillips, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
Th»rsdav Evening 

Branch Rickey. of Baseball 

an anostle of clean sport on 

and In Life. 


fame 
the Diamond 


Friday Morning 


9:30 Music. Prof, Paul R. Utt. 


Business Session. 


10:15 Address. Coneressman Daniel A. Reed 


of New York. 


11:00 DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


1. Home Economics Program being 


planned. 


School Teachers. 

a. “Supervision from the Sci 
Point of View,” Dr. C. A. 
lips, Director Elementary S: 
Missouri University. 

b. Round Table Discussion 1 
Dr. Phillips. 

. High School Teachers, Supt. | 
Hoback, Windsor, Chairman, A 
fessional “Spiritual.” 

a. “Our Relatior 
Professional O1 
zations,’”’ Supt. 
Street, Inde; 
ence. 

; ae 
Spirit,” E. A. 
lins, Central Mis 
State Teachers 
lege. 

5. Physical Educatior 
a. A demonstratio 

grade work in | 
ical education. 
An Address, 
Stewart, State B 
of Health. 


Pres. C. A. McMillan 


Friday Afternoon 
2:00 Address “An Educational Progra: 
Missouri,’”’ Supt. Chas. A. Lee. 


Friday Evening 
To be arranged. 


Saturday Morning 
9:30 Music. 
Address, Miss Fannie Dunn, Tea 
College, Columbia University, ° 
York City. 
Saturday Afternoon 
Football—Teachers Collere “Mules” vs. | 
tral College “‘Eagles’”’. 

Important Note: All who come to War 
burg by rail should be sure to get a certifi 
(not a receipt) from their home ra 
agents. This is necessary in order to g¢ 
duced rates for the return. 





Remember that the business of yovr Association is transacted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associa 


tion of the State. 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to the 
State Secretary E. M. Carter. Columbia, Missouri. 
November first is the dead-line. Your ¢cnlegates must be elected before that 


date. 





Professional] 

















The School and Community is indebted 

President W. C. Grimes of Willow 
Springs for the follow- 
ing information coneern- 
ing the program. Thom- 
as E. Babb of Spring- 
field is Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 

The Program of the 
Southwest Association 
to be held at Springfield, 
October 21, 22. 23, has 
been eonstructed with 
the idea of having a 
foremost authority of national recogni- 

in the fields of Administration, Rural 
Education, Upper Grade Work, and Pri- 
mary Edueation. A glance through 
“Who’s Who on the Program’’ will re- 
veal P. P. Claxton, Administration; Dr. 
Livingston Lord, Grade Work; Harold W. 
Foght, Rural Specialist; Mrs. Lois Coffe 
Mossman, Primary authority ; and Herbert 
S. Hadley, Dr. J. D. Elliff, and Hon. Chas. 


A. Lee for special addresses. 





Pres. W. C. Grimes 


Surely such an array of highly special- 


zed and nationally known talent will 


prove very attractive. 


} 
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SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 
at Springfield, 


October 21-23 


Address: Hon. Herbert S. Hadley, Chancellor 
Washington University. 

Friday, October 22, 9:00 A. M. 
Teachers College Auditorium 
Invocation—Dr, J. W. Pearson, Pastor St. 

Paul Methodist Church. 
Address: Hon. P, P. Claxton, Supt. Tulsa Pub- 
lic Schools. 
Music: Drury College Conservatory of Music. 
Address: Mrs. Lois Coffe Mossman, Authority 
on Primary Education, Columbia, Uni- 
versity, New York. 
Friday, October 22, 7:30 P. M. 
Teachers College Auditorium 





Music: Teachers College Conservatory of 
Music. : 
Invocation: Dr. H. J. Cockerell, Pastor Grace 


M. E. Church. 

Address: Dr. Harold W. Foght, Foremost Au- 
thority Rural Education, President Aber- 
deen College. 

Address Dr. Livingston C. Lord, President 
Eastern Illinois Teachers College. 

Address: Mrs. W. A. Masters, State President, 
Parent Teachers Association. 

Saturday, October 23, 9:00 A. M. 

Invocation: Dr. E. F. Leake, Pastor South 
Avenue Christian Church. 

Community Singing: Led by Prof. C. P. Kin- 
sey, Head Teachers College Conservatory 
of Music. 

Address: Dr. J. D. Elliff, Professor of Adminis- 
tration, University of Missouri. 

Address: Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 

Business Session. 

Adjournment. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


at Cape GirarCeau, October 21-23 


HE PROGRAM for the Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
has been printed and distributed for 
some time. County Su- 
perintendent George W. 
Hanson of Ironton is the 
President and Professor 
A. C. Magill of Cape 
Girardeau is the Seere- 
tary. The printed pro- 
gram announces various 
Officers, and Commit- 
tees, Football Games, 
General Alumni Dinners, 
and Special Railroad 
Rates of fare and a half on the certificate 





Pres. Geo. W. Hanson 


The Department Meetings have been 
well arranged and the officers have pre- 
pared programs for these departments of 
very unusual interest. 

The General Program to be held in the 


College Auditorium is as follows: 


General Program 
College Auditorium 
Thursday Evening, Oct. 21. 
Singing—Led by Mr. Eugene M. Hahnel, of 
St. Louis. 
Invocation—Rev. J. Pendleton Scruggs, Cape 
Girardeau. 
Address of Welcome—Hon,. J. A. 
Mayor of Cape Girardeau. 
W. L. Johns, Farmington, Mo. 





Barks, 


Response 
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Address—‘“Missouri,” J. Kelly Wright, Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Mo. 
Friday Morning, Oct. 22. 
Special All-Missouri Program. 
Singing—Led by Dr. Hahnel. 
Invocation—Rev. C. H, Morton, Cape Girar- 


deau. 
President’s Address—G. W. Hanson, Ironton, 


0. 
Address—Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 
Address—Dr. R. J. Kerner, 
Missouri. 
Address—Dr. C. E. 
Missouri. 


University of 


Germane, University of 
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Friday Evening, Oct. 23, 8:30. 
Singing—Led by Dr. Hahnel. 
Invocation—Pres. Jos, A. Serena, Tea 

College. 
Music. 
Address—Dr. Chas. H. Judd, Director § 
of Education, University of Chicag 
Saturday Morning, Oct. 23, 8:30. 
Singing—Led by Dr. Hahnel. 
Address—Dr. E, L, Hendricks, State Tea 
College, Warrensburg, Mo.; Pres 
State Teachers Association. 
Address—Uel W. Lamkin, Pres. State T: 
ers College, Maryville, Mo. 
Business Meeting. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 
at Rolla, October 21-23 


President C. H. MeIntosh of Cuba and 
Secretary D. E. Matthews of Sullivan give 
the following tentative 

| 





outline of their District 
Teachers’ Meeting to be 
held at Rolla, October 
21-22-23. 

‘‘We are planning the 
biggest program in the 
history of the associa- 
tion. We have invited 
P. P. Claxton, Supt. 
Blair, President of N. 
E. A.; Herbert S. Had- 





Pres. C. H. McIntosh 


ley, Dr. C. E. GFermane, Supt. J. J. 1 
dox, Supt. C. A. Lee, Dr. W. W. Par 
Dr. S. A. Courtis, Adda Starrett, J: 
Burrall, Dr. A. C. Magill, W. S. Smith 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks to address 
various sessions and departments of 
meeting. 

‘‘Besides the out-standing  speal 
which we expect to have, we have sec 
Mrs. Holman Hinehliff and Mrs. I. 
Hinehliff Riggin who are artists of 1 
ability to furnish us one evening’s | 
gram, and expect to secure a male q 
tette for another evening’s program.’ 


THE NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 
at Kirksville, October 28-30. 


Secretary H. G. Swanson of Kirksville 
and President Wm. Robertson of Hunts- 
ville, have their program 
well planned and are 
expecting a record 
breaking convention. 
Speakers of state and 
national reputation in- 
elude Dr. E. L. Hend- 
ricks, President of State 
Teachers College at 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
and President of Mis- 
souri State Teachers As- 
sociation; Honorable Raymond M. Hav- 
ens past president of Rotary International, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. W. A. Jessup, 
President University of Iowa; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Cook, chief division of Rural Educa- 
tion, Washington D. C.; Dr. Charles E. 
Germane, University of Missouri; Honor- 





Pres. Wm. Robertson 


able Jewell Mayes Secretary, Board 
Agriculture, Jefferson City Missouri; H 
5S . 
orable Charles A. Lee, State Superint: 
ent of Schools, Jefferson City, Miss 
The following is a general outline of 1 
5 5 
program plan: 


10:00 a. m. Thursday, October 28. 
Convention opening: 
1:30 p. m. Departmental sessions. 
7:30 p. m. General session. 
9:00 a. m. Departmental sessions. 
Friday Morning: 

10:30 a. m. General session. 

1:00 p. m, Departmental sessions. 
Friday Afternoon: 

2:30 p. m. Annual home coming foo! 
game—State Teachers College at M 
ville vs. State Teachers Colleg: 
Kirksville. 

Friday Evening: 
7:30 p. m. General session. 
Saturday: 

9:00 a. m. Departmental sessions 

final business session. 
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FIVE TEACHERS OUT OF 100 FORGOT TO 
ENROLL IN 1925 
Have you forgotten? 
AST YEAR, the Membership Year just closed, forty-nine counties and the 
Lew of St. Louis had 100 per cent of their teachers enrolled in the Mis- 


souri State Teachers Association. 


Some of them threw in several school 


directors and others interested in the development of the school, just for good 


measure, and thus reached that percentage above the coveted goal of 100. 
St. Louis District led all the rest with an enrollment of 100.4 per cent; 
followed St. Joseph with 100 per cent, Kirksville 99.6, Warrensburg 
Maryville 96.1, Cape Girardeau 97.0, Rolla 92.5, Kansas City 88.2, Springfield 
7 To reach our goal we must surpass the 


The state as a whole had 94.9. 


71.5. 


The 
then 
98.1, 


past year’s accomplishment by gathering in the 5.1 teachers out of each one- 


hundred. 


For many years we have been forging ahead, each year beating the record 


of the year just passed. 
goal? 
MIND THOSE WHO HAVE NOT. 


WE WILL, IF THOSE WHO HAVE ALREADY 


We will do the same this year, but will we reach our 


ENROLLED RE- 


Ask your neighbor, who may not have yet enrolled, if he has forgotten. The 
greatest cause of our lack of 100% is forgetfulness. 


ve you forgotten that 
‘In Union there jis Strength, and that a 
ody of 23,899 teachers united by the ties 
f a common desire to help humanity can 
ccomplish more for the children of Mis- 
ouri if each and all combine their strength 
n the common cause?” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘Membership in te hM. S. T. A. solidifies 
uur profession for better school legisla- 
ion?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“100 per cent membership means 100 per 
ent strength?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Enrollment of every teacher everywhere 
nlists endless endeavor everywhere?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Ideals started by a few become realities 
nly when they become the ideals of the 
many?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Group loyalty counts?” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘The Missouri State Teachers Association 
ielps every teacher; that, therefore, every 
eacher should help.” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘The Bible says ‘In a multitude of coun- 
elors there is wisdom’?” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘The individual left out receives too severe 
. penalty?” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘Every teacher needs to grow. 
abulum of 100% value.” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘He who would be boosted must likewise 
a booster boosting the boosters who 
ost him.” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘A wire is not a live wire unless connected 
vith other wires?” 


This is 


Have you forgotten that 
‘‘All who share benefits should help bear 
burdens?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Success is mutual and can be obtained for 
the individual and the state only through 
wholehearted co-operation?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The Missouri State Teachers Association 
is the only organization that represents all 
the teachers of Missouri?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The Missouri State Teachers Association 
is the only all-inclusive teachers organiza- 
tion?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“No organization is active unless its mem- 
bers are active?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“You need a complete organization and it 
needs you?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“To advance the cause of 
must have united effort?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Unified effort will establish educational 
standards of excellence and efficiency?” 


education we 


Have you forgotten that 
“Each instructor does only a 
the training of the student, 


9? 


operation is necessary? 


small part in 
and that co- 


Have you forgotten that 
‘““‘We live, and move and have our being by 
contact?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The Association is working for the inter- 
ests of 100% of the teachers in the state? 
It is as much interested in the teacher of a 
one-room rural school as it is in college 
professors.” 
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Have you forgotten that 
“With every 100 per cent investment there 
is 100 per cent interest in that which the 
investment made?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“With every teacher pulling for the Asso- 
ciation,*success is sure to follow?” 

“The mule that kicks cannot pull; 
The mule that pulls cannot kick.” 

Have you forgotten that 
“100% membership is the first step in real- 
izing 100% professionalism?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Out of the fullness of the professional 
heart the professional mouth speaketh?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“A group 100% strong has a greater en- 
thusiasm about itself and functions more 
effectively?” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘Membership in the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association develops group solidarity 
and group consciousness?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“It arouses a feeling of group responsibil- 
ity?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The organization is as efficient as are its 
parts?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Accomplishments are really enjoyed to the 
fullest extent when each beneficiary’s ef- 
fort has aided in the approach to the de- 
sired goal?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“We have opportunity to keep in touch with 
the worth-while experiences of others in- 
terested in the schools of Missouri and thus 
grow in educational service?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Teachers of all grades, 1 to 12, are made 
a unit? 100% membership prevents group 
segregation and promotes common inter- 
ests.” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The profession should 
front?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Thus united we will be a power for the 
cause of education?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The individual teacher should be active 
in the group?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“100% membership is the supreme evidence 
of professional solidarity?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Professional loyalty is a virtue?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Membership in Missouri State Teachers 
Association welds our professional spirit?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“It shows our loyalty and personal interest 
in our profession?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The teaching profession 
only those who are 100% 
minded?” 


solid 


present a 


should include 
professionally 
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Have you forgotten that 
“The Association has been the major fa 
in making teaching a profession?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“It links together in a great comrad: 
all the members of the teaching profes 
from the kindergarten through the | 
versity?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“You can judge a professional man by 
attitude toward his profession?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The Association has improved the te: 
er’s professional status?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Membership is an index of your pro! 

sional interest?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The honor and dignity of the profes: 
merits a 100% membership?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Tt lifts us professionally and the tea 
who hasn’t the professional spirit is a w: 
earner only?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The Missouri State Teachers Associa 
is the one organization which may le 
mately express the professional judgn 
of the teachers of the state and offici 
exert their influence in any professi 
movement?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Every teacher in the commonwealth sho 


express his personal influence through par- 


ticipation in the election of delegates to 
annual meeting?” 

Have you forgotten 
“The efficient service rendered by the 
sociation professionally and materially 
all teachers.” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Its democratic organization enables 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
come in contact with every member? 
work reaches into every class-room,” 

Have you forgotten that 
“It is the one organization which 
motes scientific spirit, professional 
thusiasm and intellectual alertness on 
part of its members?” 

Have you forgetten that 
“It gives us the best professional thou 
in the most practical way? 

Have you forgotten that 
“Teaching is a profession? The Miss 
State Teachers Association is the off 
organization of the teaching professio: 
Missouri.” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Every teacher should have a share i) 
enterprise which furnishes inspiration 
all and promotes the interests of all?”’ 

Have you forgotten that 
“The teacher who does not have en 
pride in his vocation to affiliate with 
State Education Association cannot e. 
other people to respect his profession?’ 




















ave you forgotten that 
‘Membership is our professional duty? It 
s an expression of our ethical relationship 
ith others in the business.” 
Have you forgotten that 
‘The vision, initiative, courage and genius 
ssential for the advancement of profes- 
onal and individual interests of Missouri 
eachers are ours to command in our own 
anks?” 
Have you forgotten that 
‘Every non-member teacher subtracts from 
he effectiveness of the organization?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“Participation is a real test of apprecia- 
ion?” 
Have you forgotten that 
‘All advantages enjoyed by all teachers 
today—and they are legion—were won by 
o-operative effort?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“Efficiency equals output divided by in- 
put?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“The School and Community itself is worth 
more than the membership dues?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“The Association is an effective leader in a 
campaign for better schools?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“The School and Community keeps the 
teachers and directors informed about their 
business?” 
Have you forgotten that 
‘Membership in the State Education Asso- 
ciation entitles one to receive the School 
and Community?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“It keeps the teachers in touch with the 
latest educational theory and practice?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“There is no way to secure the wealth of 
information pertaining to educational de- 
velopment in Missouri other than thru the 
Association’s official organ?”’ 
Have you forgotten that 
“100% membership from a business stand- 
point means better salaries, pensions, ten- 
ure of office and general advancement of 
the profession brought about from time to 
time by legislation?” 
lave vou forgotten that 
“100% membership will keep every teacher 
informed of legislative and executive 
changes and the general progress of our 
school svstem?”’ 
Have you forgotten that 
“The Missouri State Teachers Association 
is giving support to a vrogressive levisla- 
tive program: (a) In the interests of the 
children of the state: (b) In the interests 
of the teachers of the state?” 
Have you forgotten that 
“Increase of salaries, longer terms and bet- 
ter school conditions have heen broucht 
ahout by Missouri State Teachers Associa- 


tion?” 





Have you forgotten that 
“The advances in recent years toward the 
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betterment of the conditions in the teach- 

ing profession in Missouri have been ac- 
complished through the Missouri State 
Teachers Association?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“A dollar well-spent brings years of con- 
tent?” 

Have you forgotten that 
‘Membership pays more than 100 divi- 
dends on the investment?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Missouri State Teachers Association gives 
many dollars worth of professional benefit 
to the individual for a two dollar fee? A 
real bargain—get more than you pay for.” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Your membership speaks more eloquently 
for the cause of education than 100 reasons 
why we should join?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“True sports witness the game from the 
stand and not from the cross arm of a tele- 
graph pole?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Each membership is an indirect contribu- 
tion to the promotion of education in the 
state?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The Missouri State Teachers Association 
stands for betterment of teaching condi- 
tions everywhere in the state?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“100° membership in the Missouri State 
Teachers Association is the best way to 
keep 100% of the teaching force of the 
state in close touch with the latest educa- 
tional developments and the most approved 
methods of teaching?” 

Have you forgotten that 
“The constant readjustment of the scale of 
values in education demands your help? 
Pity the wide awake and progressive col- 
lege president whose teachers have lost 
touch with education in its growing and de- 
veloping programs. He has some hard pulls 
to make. It is very easy for a college to 
become ‘dead-a-top.’ This is very certain 
to happen if faculties and administrative 
officers refuse to become acquainted with 
what is going on in the public schools.” 

Have you forgotten that 
“Like baptism. membership is an outward 
sien of inward grace?” 

“Tt prevents (educational) arteriosclerosis. 

“It’s a minimum expense for a maximum 

benefit.” 

“Each dollar withheld goes unconsciously 

for funeral expenses—of the deceased.” 

“Tt eliminates the star boarder.” 

“No one should refuse to pay an honest 

debt.” 


” 


DO NOT NEGLECT 
DO NOT FORGET 
GET YOUR ENLISTMENT TO 
E. M. CARTER, 
Columbia. Mo. 
ENROLL THRU YOUR COUNTY OR 
CITY SUPERINTENDENT 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1926 


MERICAN EDUCATION Week has 
A\ become a permanent institution for 

the welfare of public education and 
the improvement of American citizenship. 
The following program is projected by 
the National Edueation Assoeiation, the 
American Legion, and other organiza- 
tions. It is merely suggestive. Various 
states and communities will take the initi- 
ative in developing programs of their own. 
The purpose of the Week is to acquaint 
the publie with the work and needs of the 
schools. Every program should be or- 
ganized to accomplish that end. 

American Edueation Week is the only 
time in all the year when the entire nation 
is called upon to dedicate itself anew to the 
great task of universal education. The 
suggested daily themes are as follows: 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY. 
Sunday, November 7, 1926. 
Laws without the support of individual moral- 
ity are powerless 

1. Education in the home. 

2. Edueation in the school. 

3. Education in the church. 

Ministers of all denominations are urged 
to preach a sermon on education, either 
morning or evening. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS DAY 

Monday, November 8, 1926. 

Liberty is not the right of one, but of all. 
—Herbert Spencer 
1. Every personal right implies a re- 
ciprocal obligation to respect the 
same right for others. 
2. Liberty which does not consider the 
publie welfare is license. 

A demand for personal liberty 
which is not prefaced by a pledge 
of service to the cause of liberty 
is selfish and unreasonable. 


PATRIOTISM DAY 
Tuesday, November 9, 1926. 
Patriotism: a fulfilment of individual 
obligations to the community, state, and 
nation in peace or in war; a wholesome 
respect for the symbols of the common- 
wealth ; and a will to defend the principles 
of liberty, equality, justice, and tolerance 
which actuated our forefathers to found it. 











EQUAL OPPORTUNITY DAY 
Wednesday, November 10, 1926. 
Make democracy safe for the world thru 
versal education 
1. The adequate education of yout 
one of the few paramount duti 
an enlightened government. 

An illiterate adult is not a diss 
to himself, but to his edue: 
fellow-citizens. 

There is no Americanization, in 
true sense of the word, w! 
does not educate the immigi 
to meet the problems of every: 
American life. 





ARMISTICE DAY 

Thursday, November 11, 1926. 

Peace with honor and security 
All communities are urged to hold n 
meetings. Local school authorities, p 
of the American Legion, state edueatio 
institutions, and officers of civie and o 
er cooperating organizations will be e 
to furnish speakers. American Leg 
posts are making special preparation 
every community in the United States. 





KNOW YOUR SCHOOL DAY 
Friday, November 12, 1926. 
Courses of study and methods of inst 
tion are the business of teachers; but 
ideals, aims, and particularly the needs of ¢ 
cation are the business of every citizen. 
1. The school must be kept abreast 
science and invention. 
2. A little invested in edueation s: 
much expended on _ prove 
disease, and crime. 





COMMUNITY DAY 
Saturday, November 13, 1926. 
Civic unity makes an efficient communit 
Adequate parks and playgrou 
for every community. 
Increased availability of good bo 
thru publie libraries. 
Cultivation of common interests 
sports, music, art, and ot 
wholesome fields for the impr: 
ment of civie unity. 
Every schoolhouse a commu 
center. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Churches, Chambers of Commeree, La- 

Organizations, Women’s Organiza- 

s, Fraternal Bodies, Luncheon Clubs, 
other cooperating agencies. 

Urge the mayor to issue a proclama- 
tion setting week as 
American Edueation Week and 
asking the people to cooperate. 

the vive all 
space possible to educational mat- 


aside this 


'rge newspapers to 
ters, articles, editorials, and news 
material, including the printing of 
this program in full. 

‘ree the merchants to use window 
displays appropriate for the oc- 
Urge them to 
much space as possible to matters 
of education in 
advertisements. 


Gasion. devote as 


their newspaper 
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Ask the moving picture theaters to 
flash the urging 
the people to visit the schools and 


slides on screen 
study educational questions. 
Urge program 
broadeasting 
educational 
programs, 
Have speakers at all public meet- 
held that week talk a few 
minutes on the necessity of eduea- 


managers of radio 
stations to feature 


addresses and school 


Ings 


tion. 

Cooperate with the educational of- 
ficials and other patriotic, civic, 
and fraternal organizations. 

Advertise American Edueation 
Week on letterheads and envelops. 

Urge ministers of all denominations 
to preach upon the subject of ed- 
ucation, Sunday, November 7, 

1926. 


THE USE OF MUSIC IN TEACHING 
LITERATURE 


Ruth Houchens 


USIC, BECAUSE, of its structure and 
M manner of expression, is closely related 
to literature. For this reason, it has 
it value as an aid in teaching that subject, 
; method has been tried in several instances 
marked success. 
he emotional quality of music brings about 
sual changeS in the attitude of the listener. 
ic, in any form, is exciting to the nervous 
em and arouses r¢ sponses W hich literature 
e can not arouse. It brings greater at- 
on as a result of its emotional appeal. 
n literature, rich in experience and 
ity, is presented to a pupil in this mental 
remarkable results may be achieved. 
more specific use for music is in the mat- 
of rhythm comparison. To some people, 
thm is more evident in music than in liter- 
e. This device may be used especially in 
study of poetry, altho a certain rhythmic 
nee is apparent in many passages of 


lelody is another common characteristic 


usic and literature, especially if the liter- 
e is read aloud. Here, again, poetry, rather 
prose, seems more closely related to 
Cc. 
emes of nobility, power, triumph, cour- 
submission, fear, joy, love, and hate 
be found in both music and literature. 
presenting the music which the 
e, the pupil does more than recognize 
quality in the literature—he appreciates 
leeply and understands to a greater extent 
ignificance of it. 
lowever, the field in which music may be 
10st effective use is in the creating of an 
sphere or mood. This element was sug- 


suggests 


gested in the opening paragraph, when the 
emotional quality of music was mentioned. 
Music can arouse sympathy with any mood 
quicker than literature. Its use in this respect 
is practically limitless. 

in choosing music to enhance the value of 
a piece of literature, more must be thought 
of than the question of its embodying the 
same atmosphere and theme. Selections must 
be made carefully in order that the pupils 
may be led toward the literature rather than 
turned from it. In order to bring about this 
attitude, the stage of development and stand- 
ards of musical appreciation of the class must 
be considered. All good music, as all good 
literature, should be a source of enjoyment to 
the pupils, but it is not unless a proper ap- 
proach is made. Since this is primarily a dis- 
cussion of teaching English, music of a quality 
which does not demand great preparation has 
been chosen. 


Seventh Grade 

The first poem mentioned in the course of 
study is Bryant’s “Robert of Lincoln.” A 
very characteristic musical setting is found 
in Grieg’s “Birdling.”” There is no record 
made of this number, but it is very simple and 
could be used if a piano were available. This 
number contains the dainty twitter of birds 
which expresses the lightheartedness of Robert 
of Lincoln. It also contains a more serious 
strain characteristic of his mate and himself 
in the later season. Bryant’s choice of words 
to imitate the song of the bird may be com- 
pared to the real song of the bird as given in 
the record “Songs of Our Native Birds” V 
55049, 
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With Bryant’s “The Yellow Violet,” may be 
used Grieg’s “To Spring’ V 810. This con- 
tains the calm appreciation of nature and sim- 
plicity of style which we find in the poem. It 
has a certain depth of feeling found in the 
poem also. 

Much the same atmosphere is found in “To 
a Fringed Gentian.”” However, there is great- 
er calm and simplicity. As a fitting background 
for this poem may be chosen “To A Wild 
Rose” by MacDowell, V 18208. 

“The Song of Marion’s Men” shows the 
brave and determined spirit of the soldier. 
It has a very decided rhythmic swing which 
may be compared to the movement of the 
music. A selection of “American Patriotic 
Airs” V 16137 will serve in both studies. In- 
stead of using the record to create the proper 
mood, the class may sing some of the Patriotic 
Songs of the country. Those which have a 
decided swing should be chosen. They may 
be “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “‘Battle Hymn of 
Freedom,’ and “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.” The teacher must see that the tempo 
is kept up through the entire song. 

The idea of growth and development found 
in Holmes’ “Chambered Nautilus’ may be 
compared to the same idea in Beethoven’s 
“Adagio from Fifth Concerto,” Victor 55030. 

In connection with the study of “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ several selec- 
tions may be used. The struggle within John 
Alden between friendship for Miles Standish 
and love for Priscilla may be compared to the 
two themes in Schumann’s “Traumerie,” Vic- 
tor 17272. The repetition of the first theme 
indicates the victory of friendship in the 
struggle. The beautiful calm picture of morn- 
ing pictured in “The Sailing of the Mayflower” 
may better be appreciated after hearing 
Grieg’s description of “Morning,” Victor 
35470. A good preparation for the enjoyment 
of the wedding morning is “The Bridal 
Chorus” from “The Rose Maiden,’ Victor 
35209. 

The suggestion of a quiet evening with chil- 
dren around the hearth listening to an eve- 
ning song may be found in Brahm’s “Cradle 
Song” and “Little Dustman,” Victor 18440. 
These should precede the study of “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” The same mood of evening 
and peace may be found in Chopin’s “Noc- 
turne in Eb,” Victor 6269. There is also an 
element of loneliness in this selection which 
prepares the class for “The Day is Done.” 
Another number which could successfully be 
used in connection with this poem is the 
beautiful hymn, ‘Now the Day is Over.”” The 
class could sing it or listen to the record, Co- 
lumbia A 1961, 

To arouse the class to a sympathetic atti- 
tude for reading “Paul Revere’s Ride,” a 
selection containing a great deal of action as 
well as a theme of self-sacrifice and nobility 
must be chosen. One of this type is Gounod’s 
“Soldier’s Chorus,” Victor 35227. The class 
would become more alert if they sang it them- 
selves. It can be found in almost any Com- 
munity Song Book. 

In studying “The Old Clock on the Stair,” 
a comparison may be made between the poet’s 
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suggestion of a clock and the suggestion found 
and “Cuckoo 


in the songs “The Two Clocks” 
in the Clock,” Victor 19272. 

Probably the best background for rea 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus” is suggeste 
Macdowell’s “To the Sea.” This is not a 
able as a record, however. The sugge 
of the sea and foreshadowing of tragedy 
be found in “Asleep in the Deep,” Vi 
17309. 

The picture of spring and the poet’s jo 
finding the first flower given in Lowell’s 
a Dandelion” may be paralleled in “I K: 
a Bank,” Victor 19295. 

Poe’s “Annabel Lee”’ is almost music it 
To create the atmosphere of sorrow in | 
Liszt’s “Dream of Love,’’ Victor 6269, 
serve excellently. 
contains the element of sadness coupled \ 
hope is “My Sweet Repose” by Schul 
Victor 6066. The rhythm and flow of me! 
may also be compared in this study. 

in presenting Riley’s ‘‘When the Frost I 
the Pumpkin” an attitude of carefree joy 1 
be created. This attitude is brought out i 
Grainger’s “‘Country Gardens,” Columbia .- 
6060. Together with joy, there is a sug 
tion of a clear, frosty morning. 

“Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” by Debussey 
serve as an introduction to “The Circus 
Parade.” 

In studying “Enoch Arden,” we first g 
picture of the sea. Tennyson shows us 
love of the sailors for their sea life. This 
be emphasized by “Viking Song,” Victor 
The joyous, happy childhood of the charac 
may be made more real by playing “! 
mates,” Victor 19272. The simple and sin 
love of the young people may be well bro 
out in “The Miller’s Wooing,” Victor 35 
To arouse the sympathy of the pupils 
Annie when Enoch leaves on the long vo: 
use “Goodby, Sweet Day,”’ Victor 45178. 
loneliness and homesickness felt by E 
while he is alone on the island may be 1 
more poignant by the use of “My Ain F 
Victor 683. The disappointment he « 
riences on his return and his self-sacrit 
love are well presented in “The Ros: 
Victor 810. 

In connection with Van Dyke’s poem, 
merica for Me” the class could sing som 
triotic songs, “America,” ‘America, 
Beautiful,” or “Columbia, the Gem of 
Ocean.” 

There are two songs of thanks which 
be used to show the theme of appreciati: 
God, displayed in “The Husker’s” by Whi 
These songs are “Thank God for a Gar 
by Teresa del Riego, Victor 786 and “T! 
Be to God.” The latter is not available 
record. 

To create an atmosphere of calm lone! 
with a note of appreciation for naturé 
MacDowell’s “To a Water Lily,’”’ Victor 1 
as a prelude to Whittier’s poem, “My ! 
mate.” 

The same atmosphere is present in the | 
“In School Days.” There is also an att 
of retrospection in the poet’s mind. A s 
ticn which would bring the class to thi 


” 





Another selection which 
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itude is Macdowell’s “At an Old Trysting 
Place.” This is not available as a record, but 
is quite simple. Another, which would 
serve the same purpose, is “Souvenir” by 
Drdla, Victor 808. 
“The Piper of Lucknow” contains a very 
arked rhythm. This may be compared to 
jat in “Pipes of Gorden’s Men,” Victor 867. 
ne song also suggests danger and bravery. 
the poem “The Poet and the Children,” 
ttier shows his love and admiration for 
fellow. This theme of appreciation and 
ribate may be well brought out by the use 
f “A la Bien Aimie,” Victor 6508. 
The beauty of spring and the dreams that 
yn brings to the poet are found in Words- 
h’s “The Daffodils.” The atmosphere 
be produced by Schubert’s “Springtide 
ngings.” Another selection which gives a 
1 suggestion of spring is Sinding’s “‘Rustle 
pring,” Victor 35448 or 45389. 
connection with the study of Shake- 
re’s “Twelfth Night” there are several 
rds of speeches made by the Victor Com- 
These would be especially valuable, 
» the seventh grade student does not read 
<espeare’s words but Lamb’s_ Tales. 
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There are several songs which have been re- 
corded, also. The proper atmosphere for the 
introduction of the play may be created by 
listening to Schubert’s “Serenade,” Victor 
3021. In Act II, Scene III, the song “Hold 
Thy Peace, Thou Knave,” Victor 17724 may 
be used. In the same scene comes the clown’s 
song “Oh, Mistress Mine,’ Victor 17662. In 
Act II, Scene IV, the conversation of the Duke 
and Viola with incidental music, Victor 6296 
may be effectively used. In the same scene 
are the songs “Come Away, Come Away 
Death,” Victor 17662, and “She Never Told 
Her Love,” Victor 18528. The song, “When 
That I Was a Little, Tiny Boy,” Victor 17724 
comes in Act V, scene I. 

For an introduction to the study of “The 
Tempest” play “Danse Macabre” Victor 55198 
or 35381. ‘“Ariels Songs’ which appear in 
Act I, Scene II are Victor 17724. To give the 
class a feeling of acquaintance with Caliban 
play “The Witch,” by MacDowell, Columbia 
A 3160. In connection with the last act use 
“Where the Bee Sucks,” Victor 17702. 


NOTE—tThe author’s suggestions for the 
upper grades will be printed in a later issue. 
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On September 6th Secretary E. M. Carter received from County Super- 
intendent Vera Abbott of Perry County, the complete 100% enrollment of the 
Perry County teachers. 

While many counties have reached the 100% 
history of the Association has a county sent such an enrollment at one time. 

Handing E. M. Carter this kind of package makes his permanently per- 
sistent optimism burst into flames of ardent enthusiasm. 


distinetion, never in the 
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The Budget System in Missouri. 
By T. H. Rogers, Director of Research for the Missouri Association for 
Economy in Public Expenditures. 


lem is the one of finance. As in busi- ernment, the Missouri Association was fi 
ness, governmental activities can not with probably greater cooperation of 

properly function unless they are properly organizations than any previously orga: 
financed, and unless the finances are properly association in the state. The general 
conserved. The first duty of those in charge mittee of the association is the gove 
of government is not to see that there is suffi- body. On it are officially selected repres 
cient money to meet all demands which of, tives of every branch of industry. 17 
ficials think the state should meet, but to econ- members represent the Missouri State T 
omize and efficiently administer the funds that ers’ Association. Three represent the 
are at hand. Government is not efficient un- souri Bankers’ Association. The same 
less funds at the disposal of officials are eco- ber represents the Associated Industri: 
nomically spent. Missouri. The three leading agricultur: 

Government in the United States is com- ganizations of the state are represent: 
paratively new. Americans have devoted officially selected members. Union lab 
their time and study to making a success of represented by officials of the Missouri F 
business, and have permitted their govern- ation of Labor. The railroads are repr 
ment to grow without concentration of thought ed. Wholesale and retail merchants are 
on conservation of financial resources. As a resented. The Missouri Press Associat 
result, boards, bureaus and commissions, be- represented. On the committee of th 
yond the point where there is proper coordina- ganization, capital rubs elbow with 
tion in government, have developed in prac- while the clerk is interested in the pro! 
tically every state. In many states, succeed- along with the president of a railroad. 
ing legislatures have passed laws creating ad- is a composite persnective of the Missou 
ditional duties and functions without relation sociation which undertook to study the 
to bodies already in existence to perform sim- government. It is a non-political, pat: 
ilar duties. . Missouri is no exception to the determined organization of men whose « 
rule. Bureaus have been created here and_ is to find out what the state governm 
costs have increased until there is a tremen- costing and to apply a remedy so that 
dous waste in disbursement of state funds. souri may maintain economic and effi 

It was an appreciation of this situation that ‘SUpervision of her resources. 
gave reason for organization of the Missouri A preliminary survey of conditions 
Association for Economy in Public Expendi- closed that governmental costs had incr 
tures. Cost of federal, state and local gov- several times as fast as wealth in the 
ernment had increased materially in the past quarter of a century. In 1900 the state 
decade. The war naturally increased all costs, ernment cost $4.116,348.79, as shown i! 
and government along with others, but a ques- report of the State Auditor for 1899- 
tion arose as to whether or not the large in- page 237. In 1925. the disbursements 
crease of governmental costs was warranted. grown to $54,665,983.12, as shown on 
The question was made doubly impressive 14 of the report of the same official fo 
when the United States government curtailed year ending December 31, 1925. A 
expenses, many new activities have been added i1 

A few years ago federal governmental costs same time. Since they are necessar 
began to decrease, but costs of state and local creases in the obligations of governm« 
government have not yet reached their peak. would be unjust to analyze this treme) 
With the knowledge that federal costs were increase without considering the new an 
decreasing and state costs were increasing, a ditional work performed. But even afte: 
group of citizens was brought together last sidering construction of roads, payme) 
December, through the activity of the Asso- bonus and such other needed improve 
ciated Industries of Missouri, to inquire into the increase in costs is alarming. 
the situation. It was decided to organize and In order to analyze the situation bé 
survey the method of operation of the state might take the state’s disbursements fi 
government. The body of taxpaying citizens, past three decades. In 1903-04 the wa 
representing every element of labor and in- issued by the state auditor aggregated 
dustry, wanted to know what it costs to run 425,899.82. In 1913-14 this had grov 
the government and how the state’s funds are $18,706,411.83. In 1923-24, accordi 
spent. These citizens realized that the state the state auditor, this had leaped to $90 
has duties to perform—that it must take care 238.08 for the biennium. 
of the indigent, cure the sick, punish viola- The auditor, however, includes as dis! 
tors of law, support its various branches of ments all expenditures of funds received 
government and raise a proper- amount of the sale of soldiers’ bonus bonds and 
money to educate its youth. But it wanted road construction bonds. Deducting, in 
to know whether or not the funds collected’ to be fair, the sale of bonus and road 
were being efficiently and economically dis- issued during the biennium, the cost of 
tributed and spent. government is approximately $65,000,0! 


T's MOST important governmental prob- As a result of this interest in state 
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vo years of 1923 and 1924. In other 
in ten years the cost of government 
ultiplied three and one-half times. 
pare this with the increase in wealth 
ge the same period. According to the 
tical Abstract of the United States De- 
ent of Commerce, the wealth of Mis- 
in 1904 was $3,760,000,000. This had 
ised to $5,728,000,000 in 1912, and in 
the last available figures were $9,982,- 
00. In other words, the wealth of Mis- 
increased 166 per cent in twenty years 
the cost of government during a two- 
longer period had increased 2.15 times 
t as wealth. 
efly this was the situation which the 
iri association found. The remedy os- 
ly was establishment of an executive 
t system with uniform accounting. It 
ystem under which the state will know 
what sources it receives its revenue and 
will know the exact purpose for which 
ppropriations are made. It contemplates 
inite study of all governmental require- 
ts and an apportionment of the 
solely upon the basis of needs of the 
rtments supported through state appro- 
ions. 
The budget system is the death knell to the 
litical scramble for appropriations. It 
s scientific apportionment of funds. A 
rm system of accounting means that 
spending agency shall speak the same 
ial language—that comparisons can be 
that needs of institutions and depart- 
s can be analyzed and properly criticized. 
it was found that an executive budget 
impossible with the large number of 
s, bureaus, commissions, branch o 
‘ther agencies of government. More than 
hundred agencies have been located in 
tatutes. There is duplication of duties, 
f coordination, and absence of respon- 
ty. It would be useless to establish a 
et system under such conditions. The 
iation, therefore, inaugurated plans look- 
to a reorganization of the 123 agencies of 
rnment into a limited number of depart- 
s directly responsible to the governor. 
e association consequently outlined a 
ram and will prepare bills to be presented 
e lecislature when it convenes in January. 
‘ludes: 
rst, reorganization of the 123 boards, 
us, commissions, branch offices and other 
‘ies into a limited number of depart- 
ts—some ten to thirteen—directly respon- 
to the governor: 
ond, an executive budget with a system 
niform accounting: 
iird, provision for central purchasing of 
les for all institutions and departments 
ing appropriations from the legislature. 
ictically every governor of Missouri in 
nt years has asked for reorganization of 
branch or branches of the state service. 
two or three exceptions these demands 
been rejected because the legislature. 
back of the legislature the peonle, did 
understand and support the need of fix- 


state’s 


7 
| 


ices 
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ing responsibility and holding those charged 
with the government responsible for its opera- 
tion. 

Adoption of the program advocated by the 
Missourj association not only will result in 
fixing responsibility, but it affords a 
under which the spotlight may be turned on 
those officials who directly or indirect ail 
to carry out the most economic efficien 
system. The wasteful practices of the past 
have not been due to dishonesty, but are trace- 
able solely to the inadequate and sys- 
tem of supervision. There been no re- 
sponsibility. Appropriations were sought and 
secured according to the longest political 
yardstick and not according to the needs of 
the particular agency. Reorganizat the 
123 various agencies not onl i 
sibility, but what is more, 
tem under which 
and officials forced to coo 

Under an effective bu t 
tral purchasing expenditures w 
vised, officials will be compelled 
with each other, purch 
through a central r 
tract. Under ‘ 
beneficial to the extent 
upon wholesale prices on 

Every department ar 
to the and 
should be based upon state 
not restricted to the immedia 
in which the i 
same time the system must 
elastic so that specialized supplies 
bought to the advantare of the i i 
the cause to be served. 

A reorganization of this 
the greatest 
institutions as a whole. 
spirit and an awakening 
efficient and 

Under the plan, ‘ 
ed on a basis of related functi 
of operating under several head 
tural agencies will be 
Educational activities 
Labor units will be brough 
will be cohesion and 
angle. The government wil] 
Responsibility will be fixed 
dollar will go farther for education rt 
culture, for the 
denendent. for every s ward, 
sible under the present system 
hesion and cooperation. 

With 123 boards, bureaus, commissions, and 
agencies. the governor, whom the 
says shall be “the supreme nower” really has 
no power of coordinati mn. With 
boards serving terms longer than his 
numerous the 
justly be held responsible. But 
ment is simplified and 
limited in number, and responsi 
the governor, he can 
sponsible for whatever waste or 
mav develop. 

Two great accomplishments will grow 


system 
and 


arcnal 


has 


duties 


such a 


state, econom 


institution Is 


economy in man: 


It will 

econon ic 

dep artme? 

crroun 

will 

coovneratio? 

acri- 


blind, the 


than is 


care of 
pos- 


without co- 


constitution 
members of 
own in 
instances, rovernor 
the denart 
hile 


properly he re- 


inefficiency 


out 
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of reorganization of the state departments, 
the budget system and central purchasing. 


First, coordination of ouicials and cohesion 
of duties will supplant the irresponsible board 
system, 

Second, a greater check will be given over 
collection of revenue and expenditures of 
funds. 

Under the present system of fiscal manage- 
ment, the appropriations represents the mini- 
mum that can be spent, because every spend- 
ing agency can create deficiencies and ask 


for deficiency appropriations. Under a 


er budget system and central purchasinz th 
amount appropriated becomes the max'mun 


that can be spent. 

The proposed plan merely is a closer 
vision of the taxpayers’ dollars contribut 
ward support of government. Adopti 
the program will be of material ben« 
every taxpayer. Every progressive 
sourian looking to the welfare of his « 
state can consistently support a progran 
means such a conservation of the state’s 
cial resources. 





P. T. A. at Dixon. 
by 
Supt. M. L. Coleman, Dixon, Mo. 


IXON, MISSOURI, being located in the 

Ozarks, is subject to the many limita- 

tions common to all Ozark schools. The 
progressive people realized the opportunity 
which was offered them in the new consoli- 
dation law and acted accordingly during the 
summer of 1925. While the spirit of ad- 
vancement was still working the need of a 
new high school building was realized. After 
a hard fight the bonds were voted, and the 
building started on its completion for 1926 
term of school. 

The need of an organized effort was felt 
in the community. To overcome as many of 
the above mentioned “limitations” as possible, 
a Parent-Teacher Association was organized 
in the late fall. As an incentive to reach as 
many people as possible, for the importance 
of numbers cannot be overlooked, an impres- 
sive display of work done by the vocational 
agriculture and sewing department (both 
added this year), also material from other 
high school classes and the grades, was ar- 
ranged in rooms adjoining the auditorium. 
The high school orchestra furnished a short 
program, then the P. T. A. was organized. 
The proper officers were elected, a long list 
of objectives put before the organization, 
and work began upon those things that could 
be done in short order. 

Material for playground equipment was 
found and donated. The vocational agricul- 
ture boys put up the apparatus. A commit- 
tee found a collection of interesting maga- 
zines that were a real help to our library. 
The ladies of the P. T. A. prepared and served 
the Junior-Senior banquet. While a great 
profit for the P. T. A. was not realized from 
the banquet, yet the spirit of service was 
there. 

When school was out in the spring, this 
organization voted to continue its meetings 
through the summer, to lend financial assist- 
ance to the Junior band, and to take charge 
of the community picnic on the 4th of July. 

This was not to be the usual picnic. A 
committee was appointed for each of the fol- 
lowing: music, displays, grounds. advertising, 
and program. The music committee was re- 
sponsible for the town and junior bands, As 
there was a desire to get the cooperation of 
the rural districts and in advertising the 
school as much as possible, invitations were 
sent to all the rural districts to send or bring 


any interesting articles of fancy work 
used in the booth for displays. There 
no charges for this booth and an unu 
attractive collection was there on the 4t 

The program committee took the 
interesting numbers of the various schoo 


grams during the year, used the two bands 
for morning and evening concerts, and sub- 


mitted the same proposition (on program 
bers) that the display committee had t 
rural districts. They also trained new 


bers with the result that a three hour p 


gram consisting of band numbers, m 
playettes, glee club stunts, children’s 0 
ta, cartoon drawing, instrumental solos, 
was offered from two until five P. M., le 
plenty of time for other amusements. 


next question will be “where was the pro- 


gram given?”’, which introduces the “gro 
committee. 

The grounds committee enlisted the 
of the business men after work hours to 
a large stage in the lowest part of the 
and put in seats enough for several hu 
people. 
nated a considerable amount to buy the 
terial used for the stage and seats. 
stage was wired for future use; also s} 
decorations were used for this occasion. 

While financial results in money fro 
stands and other concessions were enou 
be a real help, yet the indirect results o 


picnic were just as important. Such a | 


gram given largely by the school childre: 
one of the best advertisements the s 
could have had calling the attention o 
rural districts to the many advantages of 
in Dixon schools. Two functions of a 


organized P. T. A. were thus performe? in 


giving the picnic: the advertising of the : 
and the securing of finances for various 
A. activities. This 4th of July picnic w: 
the ordinary picnic, but a picnic with a 
ite and helpful purpose. 

According to the plans of the pres 


Mrs. George Widman. who sacrifices both ‘ 


and money for the benefit of the P. 7 
the membership of the organization w 
most double in the next year. Many n 
improvements will be furnished this f 


the P. T. A. that the school might other 


have to do without. The Dixon P. 
stands ready at any time to help org 


Parent-Teacher Associations in any 0! 


rural districts or surrounding towns 
present there is only the one P. T. 

Pulaski County. This P. T. A. enco 
the proper school spirit in the communit: 


gives loyal support to the entire schoo! p 


gram. 





The Commercial Club of Dixor 


ciati 
mem 
ment 
The 


ing 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS OF THE MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Amendment No. 1 
Amend Section 2, Article XI—Dues, by 
striking out the figures and words ‘25 per- 
cent’ and inserting in lieu thereof “35 per- 
and further by striking out the figures 
’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
iigures “55 percent,” so that when amend- 
said Section 2 will read: 
Section 2—Membership dues shall be paid 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Community 
Associations, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
» State Association. The Community As- 
ations shall receive from the State Asso- 
on 10 percent of the dues paid by their 
members within thirty days atter adjourn- 
ment of annual meeting of State Association. 
The District Associations or Divisions receiv- 
g funds from the State Association shall re- 
ceive from the State Association 35 percent 
f all dues paid by the memberships in their 
cts. These Districts are the Northeast 
souri Teachers College District, the Central 
suri Teachers College District, including 
counties in said district, except Camden, 
‘ies, Phelps, and Pulaski; the Southeast 
souri Teachers College District, including 
unties in said district, except Gasconade, 
nklin, Crawford, and Dent; the Southwest 
souri Teachers College District; the North- 
Missouri Teachers College District; the 
of St. Louis; the City of Kansas City; 
the City of St. Joseph; and the South Central 
Missouri District, including the counties of 
Camden, Maries, Phelps, Pulaski, Gasconade, 
Franklin, Crawford, and Dent. The 55 per- 
cent shall be held by the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the State Association for the purpose of 
this Association. 
DAILY CONVOCATION PROGRAMS 


BROADCAST BY STEPHENS 
COLLEGE 


Beginning Monday morning, October 4th, 


KFRU will have the distinction of broadcast- 
ing a daily Public School Convocation serv- 
ice, which it is hoped many elementary 
schools and high schools of the State will use 
for their morning asseniblies. Miss Jessie L. 
Burr ll, Director of Religious Education of 
Stephens College, will be in charge. 
Convocation will start at 8:30 and close 
promptly at 9:00. The first fifteen minutes 
if the period will be given to a musical pro- 
gram offered by the students of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of Stephens College. At 8:45 
there will be a ten minute talk especially pre- 


pared to interest boys and girls. The con- 
vocation will close with a musical number. 
Miss Burrall is a nationally known speaker 
and is continually in demand for school ad- 
dresses. Assisting Miss Burrall will be Mrs. 
Mary Asbury McKay, Instructor in Social 
Sciences at Stephens College, and Dr. Ken- 
neth I. Brown, Professor of Biblical Liter- 
ature. The subjects for these convocations 
during the month of October are as follows: 
October 4, “Commencement in October” 
Dr. Brown 
Bishop Whose Name 
was Welcome” Dr. Brown 
October 6, “Pathfinders” ....Dr. Brown 
October 7, “My Country, Traditionally” 
McKay 
October 8, ‘“‘Let’s Keep the Coal Scuttle 
in the Kitchen”’ Dr. Brown 
October 11, “Underneath the Paint and 
Varnish” Dr. Brown 
October 12, “Can You Swim?” 
er eee er eee, 
October 13, “Rainbows” ....Dr. Brown 
October 14, “My Country——Geographi- 
cally” Trier ok, 
October 15, “Thinking About It’ 
Miss Burrall 
October 18, “It Isn’t Where You Come 
from that Matters: It’s Where You’re 
Going” 
October 19, “What Do You Inherit?”’.. 
Burrall 
October 20, “‘The Man who is Master of 
Himself” Dr. Brown 
October 21, “My Country—Politically”. 
a: oie ase koe ta ie on ba a ala Mrs. McKay 
October 22, “Pitched his Tent beside the 
Forest” Dr. Brown 
October 25, “The Acorn and the Oak— 
A New Version” 
October 26, ‘“‘Can You Prove It?” 
....Miss Burrall 
27, “Deep Diving” ..Dr. Brown 
28, “My Country—Economical- 
y Mrs. McKay 
October 29, “Carry On and Carry 
Through” 
Weekly radio bulletins of KFRU will be 
sent free upon a request to the Radio Secre- 
tary of Stephens College. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE STATE 
COURSE OF STUDY 

F. L. Skaith, Superintendent of the Gower 
schools has issued a very complete and thought- 
fully prepared supplement to the State Course 
of Study for the guidance of his teachers. It 
contains a program of studies for each grade, 
a list of elementary texts to be used, the bell 
schedule and the general rules and regula- 
tions for teachers, pupils and janitors. 


October 5, “The 
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Extensive reference is made to the State 
Course and the material of the Gower district 
is adapted to it, Frequent use of tests is re- 
sorted to as a means of checking attainment. 

The supplement represents a great deal of 
work on the part of Superintendent Skaith 
and will be 2 means of increasing the effi- 
ciency of teaching. 


SUPT. GATY APPRECIATED 


We, the teachers of Ste. Genevieve, in As- 
sociation assembled do heartily endorse the 
work of our beloved and efficient County 
Superintendent Miss Vivian P. Gaty and 
promise her our unanimous support in the next 
election. 

We wish also to thank her for her unwaver- 
ing support in all our endeavors, in the for- 
ward movement fer better schools and for her 
many kindnesses to us. 

Further, be it resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the newspapers of Ste. 
Genevieve County and to THE SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY. 

Teresa H. Fitzpatrick, Chairman 
Camilla Dupont 
Goforth J. Ditch 


COLLEGE AND H. S. ANNUALS CONTEST 


The Department of Fine Arts of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association is planning 
a contest of College and High School an- 
nuals as an interesting feature at their meet- 
ing in Kansas City on Friday, November 12th, 
at the Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Boulevard. 

All those who desire to enter annuals in 
the contest should deliver them at the Kansas 
City Art Institute on November 12th before 
ten o’clock. The committee in charge of the 
contest consists of Miss Alice Callan, Chair- 
man, Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City; Miss Olive DeLuce, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville; and Miss 
Norah Jack, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 

The annuals will be judged on the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Attractive cover, 

2. Art work executed by 

and originality). 
Unity of idea 

. Good page arrangements. 

5. Good color. 

6. Craftsmanship in printing. 

Ail colleges and high schools in the state 
are urged to submit entries. It is especially 
desirable that we have a full representation 
so that the art and printing teachers of Mis- 
souri may see how the principles governing 
art and printing are functioning in the an- 
nuals, 

Write to Miss Alice Callan, 
ing High School, Kansas City, 
entry blank. 


pupils (quality 


Manual Train- 
Missouri for 
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RUSSELL A. SHARP RESIGNS 


Russell A. Sharp, Chairman of the E 
tive Committee of the Misouri State Te: 
Association has resigned his position i 
Missouri State Teachers Association a 
the Kansas City schools. He has accept: 
supervisionship of English in the high 
and junior college of Highland Park, 
igan. The Executive Committee did n 
cept his resignation from the Committe 
asked him to return to the meeting « 
M. S. T. A. to be held in Kansas City 
month and thus complete the term as ( 
man of the Executive Committee and, 
member of it, for which he had been el 

Mr, Sharp has been prominent in te 
organization work, first in Kansas City \ 
he served three terms as President of 
Teachers Cooperative Conference and si 
in the Missouri State Teachers Associat 
which he is completing his third year 
member of the Executive Committee. 
also a member of of the English Committ 
the National Education Association. 

Mr. Sharp is a recognized authority 
field of English, the author of several 
books and editor of numerous 
school use. He was also a valuable m¢ 
of the Building Committee of the M. 
His resignation from this Committee w 
cepted by the Executive Committee « 
count of its being impossible for him, 
new position, to serve during the period 
the work of this Committee was most on¢ 
Dr. C. H. McClure of Warrensburg wa 
pointed in his stead on this Committee. 


classic 


MARGARET NOONAN DEAD 


Dr. Margaret E. Noonan, Professor of 
mentary Education in New York Univ 
died at the Fifth Ave. Hospital in New 
City on September 4th. Dr. Noonan’s 
followed several weeks of illness. 

Dr. Noonan came to New York Univ 
six years ago and was the first profess 
Elementary Education at this institution 
fore coming to New York she had ser\ 
the faculty of Harris Teachers College 
Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Noonan has also been engaged in 
ing a series of survey concerning elem: 
educational conditions. She had 
such surveys for Texas; Virginia and Cle\ 
Heights in Ohio. 

Dr, Noonan was born in La Grange, 
tucky November 17, 1884, and receive: 
Ph.D. at Columbia University. She. wa 
thor of the Modern School Text in arit! 
and Co-author of Arithmethical Essentia 


com} 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR 


ire 


AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
SPRINGFIELD MISSOURI AND 
ITS INFLUENCE 

By. R. R. 


Jarrett 
students, 


Robertson 


High School 
hundred and 
have taken music as much 
hs, or 18% of them have taken music 
x months period of time. These com- 
9 cornet, 10 clarinet, 3 saxaphone, 3 
The average grade in Jarrett 
School is 83%. The grade of 


86%. 


there 
thirty- 
six 


Junior 
one 


the 
i138 


as 


pone. 
High 
jusic student is 
Reed Junior High School, Springfield, 
iri, has a total number of students 615, 
taking music. Twenty-one per cent 
e total number of students have had 
as much as six months time. 
ase note the difference: Reed 
School is north of the Frisco tracks, and 
e poorer section of Springfield, but 3% 
in this school are taking music than in 
1ore Wealthy section of Springfield where 
larrett Junior High is located. 
of the number in Reed Junior High, 87 
piano, 15 violin, 8 cornet, 5 clarinet, 2 
hone. The average grade in Reed is 8 
rrade for the music student is 84.8. 
Pipkin Junior High School, total 888 
s, 198 have taken music six months or 
Twenty-two percent of the total 
int have taken music as much six 
ths time. Of this number, 128 have taken 
», 20 violin, 17 cornet, 6 clarinet, 3 saxa- 
The average grade in Pipkin is 83%. 
erade of the music student is 85.4, 
Central High School there are 1257 
nts. Two hundred and seventy-six have 
music as much as six months, or 22% 
e total amount—153 piano, 24 violin, 9 
t, 11 saxaphone, 10 clarinet. The aver- 
rrade in the Senior High School is 80°. 
average grade by the music students over 
above those who are not studying music 


9 


as 


find 99% of all students make as much 
0% average in their grades. The maxi- 
grade to be obtained jis 100. So in 
ty there is only 30% differential which 
of the children are capable of making. 
an actual 3% differential in the total 
s, this would give us apvroximately 
increase in the efficiency of the music 
nts over and above those who are not 
ing music. The general average of the 
s in the Springfield Hich Schools is 82%. 
we stop to consider that 70 is the mini- 
and 82 is the general average, that gives 
lifferential of only 12°% and with an ac- 
3° increase of the music students in 
studies. This would give us approxi- 
ly 25% increase in efficiency. 
ruring it from every standpoint it is 
n conclusively that music does help the 
student in his school work. Most 
le will argue that the better students are 
the advantage of music. That does not 


age 


Junior 
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hold true because of the fact that the 
section of Springfield is best repress 
far as music 
THE EXCEPTIONAL 

RED C. KELLY review 


number of the “Century 


poore r 
nted so 
Is concerned. 


CHILD 


Gifted ¢ 
following 


a Thousand 
review the 
noted: 


Where They Are Found 
In the ni * found and listed 
cially gifted tne boys exceeded a ris | 
Frequently more than one gifted child 
found in the same family. A Japan 
American marriage furnished four suc] 
of a family of five. The 
families having gifted children was 
three and one-half. 
Not quite 12% wer 
skilled workers and only on: 
family of a “common laborer’. Most 
frcm homes where the father belong th 
professional or semi-professional group. The 
parents averaged more than twice duca- 
tion of the total the 
United States. One-fourth of hildren 
had at least one parent who was a college 
graduate. Many of them are descendants of 
famous people. One-fourth of the members 
of the American Hall of F lated 
members of the group. 
first born 
child, 
average 
2g child’s 
y s for 
mothers. 
More were wit} 
were without living m 
Most the homes 
only nine per cent are 
favorable surroundings. 
The Children 
At birth they were about 
pound heavier than the normal. 
three per cent had suffered fr 
infancy. They had far better 
average. Headaches were f 
than with the average. 
many had suffered from mal 
centage of defective Visk 
defective hearing lower th: 
They sleep longer each 
They excell others in though 
Half had learned to read 
school. Twenty per cen 
five years of age. At eigl 
mastered five grades of s« 
least three grades had been passed. 
out of 100 reported a 
school. Superiority was 
information, language 
and least in history 
superior to in iformat 
arithmetic and spelling and markedly so 
science and history. 


averare 


fre 


famil 


4 ) 
ron 


ym 
came 


} . 
populati of 


the ( 


of 


from homes 


day. 


and civics. Boys 


girls general 1 
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They have more enthusiasm than the 
average. A larger per cent of them make 
collections. They exceed in interest in games 
that require thinking. They play alone 
slightly more than others. in character 
tests the boys made a better showing than 
the girls. 


A PIONEER 








Mrs. Josie B. Caldwell of Versailles, 
Missouri who rode horseback 30 miles to at- 
tend the Camden County Plan Meeting. 


Mrs. Caldwell is nearing three score years 
of age. She has been riding on horseback 
since she was two years old. At eight she 
learned to man the plow. As a girl she 
herded sheep and bound wheat after an old 
fashioned dropper. One day she hauled 400 
rails and went to a party at night. She knew 
how to card, spin, and weave and had knitted 
a pair of stockings before she was five. While 
herding the sheep she would knit a pair of 
double mittens in a day. 


She was a champion horsewoman and forty 
miles to a picnic was not unusual, while four- 
teen miles to church was a weekly occur- 
rence. 

Three months a year was all the elemen- 
tary school to which she had access. At four- 
teen she entered the State Normal School at 
Warrensburg and attended for four years 
without being either tardy or absent, She 
returned to farm work and continued to make 
a farm hand until the age of twenty. 

Her father did not want her to teach. 
After his death she began to teach and some- 
times had to swim her horse across the creeks 
in order to reach her school. After her mar- 
riage she continued to teach, doing her own 
house work and raising turkeys and chickens 
for the market, Last winter she took a col- 
lege extension course, riding 12 miles to 
meet with the class at 8:20 in the morning. 
In the spring she finished a correspondence 
course. 

She is now teaching the Wilson Bend school 


in Camden County. 
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A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS oF 


EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY 

a NE GENIUS is worth all the 
O normals in the world” accordin; 
recently published study made | 
Emmett Lee Schott of Chicago. Notwit 
standing these comparative values society pay 
a prize fighter a million dollars for a bru 
fight while it may reward its geniuses with, 
draught of hemlock or a public crucifixio; 
The author of this study believes thar 


enough attention has been given by educator 


to those students who by their superior 
intellect are the hope of the future an 


are the ones who are capable of making reg 


contributions to civilization. 

The detailed study is based on exami 
of ten boys and ten girls. These were se] 
by four elimination tests which began 
340 individuals who had been selected : 
brightest pupils by superintendents, princ 
and teachers in 170 high schools of Mis 

The publication describes in detail the tests 
given and tabulates and graphs the scores 
made, and describes eight as typical cas 
studies. 

In summarizing his conclusions the f. 
ing are some of the interesting state) 
made by Dr. Schott: 


The average IQ on Pyle’s Mental Test wa: 


for girls 137.1, for the boys 135.4. O; 
Otis Self-Administering Test the girls 
aged 127 and the boys 127.3. 

They came from widely differing hom¢ 
ditions, occupational levels, and environ) 
The great majority of their parents wer 
German, English, Irish, and Scotch des 
They were from relatively small fan 
Half of the parents had no high school ed 
tion. Seventy-five percent had less than 
years of college training. All of the tw 
pupils wanted to go to college. Ejighteer 
very definite plans for a college educ: 
Their health records were normal, size a 
above the average. Their ability was 
outstanding in strictly mental tests and | 
so in purely speed and routine tests. 

The boys surpassed the girls in elev 
the nineteen tests. The girls tied wit! 
boys in one test and surpassed them in s 
The boys surpassed the girls in tests invo! 
mathematics. 

Most of the boys had chosen a profe 
Fiftv percent of the girls expected to t 
Most were leaders in school affairs. 

The scholarshiv of the groun is far : 
the average. The girls generally chos: 
eion languages while mathematics and s 
had a greater anneal for the bovs 

The intellectuallv snperior children p 
a hich decree of abilitv to concentrate. 
become much nreocenpied. They see w! 
significant. They were ambitions, indust 
interested in new things, alert. Thev : 
hesitate to ask questions. 

Often they become bored with routi? 
tails. Without exception they are exté 
readers. 

The comnlete stnudv comprises 52 nag 
matter and is nublished as a Bulletin « 
University of Missouri. 
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The dawn of a new day is here 
. with this second miracle of music 


Tus far-off event has happened. There 
are now Orthophonic Victor Records that 
gather up a whole symphony, or a whole 
cathedralful of voices, without loss of a 
single note or vibration! Records with 
a velvet surface. You do not hear even 
a swish-swish. The full, rich, pe 
tones come out of utmost quiet. 

Put one of these new C: 
Records on your Victrola; anit 
ful, triumphant voices of tle ‘I 
Choir are singing Hallelujah in t’.¢ sa 
room with you. Shut your eyes; tl 
lifted, singing faces are before yo 
Great arches and columns bend towarJ 
you that vast surge of sound that lifts 
you to your feet as it lifted George II to 
his feet! Sweep and space and distance 
the exalted /iving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pu- 
pils sit! Such is an Orthophonic Record 

Imagine such power in your classroom 
work. Imagine seating before your pupiis 
at any moment, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra, the Balalaika Orchestra. ..so 
that you all but see them so astound- 
ingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to 
theOrthophonicVictrola, with its flawless 
reproduction of every note and nuance. 

Not all the music you love has yet the 

‘thophonic recording. The vast Victor 
face a tremendous task. 

iost of your old favorites will soon 
tilable. Already every phase of 
ir educational work has been included 
in tie new Orthophonic listings. You 
cin now get Orthophonic Records for 
chorus, orchestra, singing, folk dances, 
instrumental study, mimetics, inter 
pretations. The course in French by 
Sound is completely Orthophonic. There 
are kindergarten records of the same 
clarity of tone. 

Orthophonic Records are now on sale 
They cost no more than the regular 
records. Hear them at any store selling 
Victor products—today. 

Write us for more information. 


icorics 


Scie of the Orthoplonic Records: 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
RINITY CHoir 35768 
Evening Song (Schumann) 
Vicror Srrinc E MBLE 
Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) MBALIST 
Song of the Volga Boatmen I 
Folk Song) BALALAIKA CRCHESTRA 950 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers (? 


IcTOR CONCI 


19854 
1154 


Marche Slave (Tsc! 
HILAD 

Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) 
PHILADELPHIA 


owsky 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 


Swan) (Saint-Saens) 


Le Cynge (The 
Papo CASALS 


1143 


Chant of the Eagle Dance 
Hort INDIAN CHANTERS 20043 


Melodies for Children 
cToR CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Lohengrin) (Wagner) 
Mark ANDREWS 20035 
fongs for Children Artce Green 19830 
Veormeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
CTOR STRIN« 
New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
i HILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6565-6569 inc. 


0079 
Wedding March 


ENSEMBLE 19923 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 
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A MANUAL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
SPECIAL DAYS. 

The above is the title of a 145 page booklet 
recently issued by the State Department of 
Education. It is a compilation of material 
which will be helpful to schools in remember- 
ing and observing days that are worthy of 
special notice. The days especially noted in 
the manual are Labor Day, Constitution Day, 
Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Missouri 
Day, Red Cross Day, Jefferson Day, Independ- 
ence Day, Arbor and Bird Days, Mothers’ Day, 
Fathers’ Day, Memorial Day, and Flag Day. 
Much of the material is poems and quotations 
suitable to the sentiment of the particular 
days to be observed, bibliography, topics for 
compositions and talks, and suggestive pro- 
grams. 

FIRST LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY, by 
Edith M. Patch, Department of Ento- 
mology, University of Maine, with draw- 
ings by Robert J. Sun. Pages 287. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

A delightfully written description of plants 
and animals, told in such a way as to make 
the reader want to do some first-hand obser- 
vation. 


EW BO 


OKS 4s 


CHILDREN’S READING, A Guide for 
ents and Teachers, by Lewis M. Te: 
and Margaret Liman. Pages 363. 
lished by D. Appleton and Co. 

This book is valuable to parents and t 
ers as a guide to the reading for childré 
addition to a very extensive classified 
of books on various subjects, it contains 
chapters of very suggestive discussions 01 
reaching interests of children and what 
stitute desirable and undesirable books 
children. It appears that this book woul! 
almost indispensable to librarians that 
children. 


DON QUIXOTE, IDYLLS OF THE KI! 
and THE HISTORY OF HENRY 
MOND. Published by the Macn 
Company. 

These are three of the Modern Rea 
Series edited by Ashley H. Thorndyke w 
include a wide range of English and Ame? 
literature of other nations as well. |! 
beok is especially edited and contains a 
troduction by an authority. The books 
available in two styles, one a half leather 
ing for $1.25 and the other a blue cloth | 
ing at .80. 








testing. 
study period. 
of practical agricultural training. 


Box 314 





We distribute this well known test. 
It offers interest-arousing field study of home farms in the agriecultur 
It offers to farm patrons a forceful demonstration of the valu: 


MODIFIED COMBER TEST for SOIL ACIDITY 
Recommended by soil authorities of Missouri and other states. 
The Test: Used by County Agents and Vocational Teachers everywhere. 
That should be in every High School and every Rural Schoo! 


You are urged to investigate soil 


ASK US FOR LITERATURE 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Headquarters for every Agricultural Teaching Aid. 


Columbia, Mo. 
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One Hunprep Ways or TEACHING SILENT READING.... 


Good Material Makes Good Teaching Better 


Picrure Story Reapina@ LEssons........ S. A. Courtis & Nila B. Smith 


.- Nila B. Smith 


EpuCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN......-.c.cccee .ceees Lulu M. Stedman 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo 
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SOCIAL ARITHMETIC, Book One, by Frank 


M. McMurry, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and C. Beverly Benson, 
Purdue University. Pages 345. Pub- 


is is a primary arithmetic which in con- 
ives up to its name, “Social.”” Chapter 
comprising about one-fifth of the book 
asizes to the child his need for numbers. 
problems are within the range of the 
’s experience, comprehension and needs. 
chapters of lesser length are ‘‘What 
Learned About Buying Groceries” in 
h the handling of coins develop two and 
place addition and subtraction are 
t; “Use of Money on a Journey” in which 
and three place addition and subtraction 
ipplied to general numbers; “What the 
Does” is an attractive division of the 
which relates the life of the city child 
ie farm. Other chapters show the de- 
ence of the child on other social groups. 
book will appeal to teachers who believe 
metic should serve the larger social needs 
iildren and that arithmetic can be better 
ht when it is coupled with concrete facts 
materials in which children have a vital 
potential interest. The last chapter deals 
special difficulties in such a way as to 
le the teacher and student to find in- 
lual weaknesses and to correct them. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL DESKS, 
FOLDING CHAIRS, 
HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS, 
WATERLESS CLOSETS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
JANITOR SUPPLIES, 
MAPS & GLOBES, 
“HARTER” SEAT WORK, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
WRITING MATERIALS. 
We are in a position to give your orders 
immediate attention. - 


Write for our latest Catalog. 


School Supply Department, 


BUXTON & SKINNER 
Printing & Stationery Company. 
306 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








COLUMBIA 


the Athens 


of Missouri 


invites you and your families to make this great little Cross- 
Roaas City of the Nation your permanent home. 


Its accessibility, by means of twenty-four daily passenger trains and 


sixty highway busses, is greater than any city in Central Missouri. A visitor 


coming in or going out has the opportunity of using either of two railroads 


or either of two national highways, 


the latter splitting the continent north 


and south and east and west with Columbia located at the Cross-Roads. 


More than 15,000 prosperous and happy citizens make up its resident 


+ 


personnel. In addition, 7,000 students glean helpful instruction annually 
at its educational institutions—the University of Missouri, Christian College, 


Stephen’s College and two four-year 


‘credited High Schools. 


Columbia is the Educational Center of the Southwest, the hub of Mis- 
souri’s educational activities, and is located at the exact east-and-west center 
of the State. It is the coming city of Central Missouri. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE OR DETAILED INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 


COLUMBIA COMMERCIAL CLUB 
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THE SCIENCE OF THINGS ABOUT US, by 
Charles E. Rush, Librarian of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library and Amy Wins- 
low, Chief of the Technology Division of 
the Indianapolis Public Library. Pages 
318 plus XIII. Published by Little, 
—— and Company. Price 90 cents 
ist. 

This book is in response to the innumerable 
questions that come to the busy teacher and 
librarian as to the whereabouts of material on 
the “how” and “why” of the common things 
about us. Paper, books, pencils, pens, ink, 
crayon, paste, and typewriters, furnish inter- 
esting and instructive material for study, and 
these subjects, along with nearly a hundred 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Would You Like Our 
Teacher Helps--Free? 


ROM time to time we send to 

mames on our large mailing list 
free material and samples helpful to 
teachers in art and grade classes. If 
you would like to be included in this 
list, you need only fill out and mail 
to us the coupon below. 





others, are so cleverly and scientifically treated 
as to make “The Science of Things About Us” 
a veritable gold mine of information, Paper 
becomes, to the child who has read the story 
as here written, more than a substance on 
which tasks are written—it takes on the ro- 
mance of the woods, the interest of nature, 
the industry of the cotton fields, the hum of 
the mill—it suggests the cleverness of the an- 
cient Chinese and the erudite Egyptian; and 
the culture of the Greeks and Romans. Read- 
ing this book connects the child with the 
world through his interest in the ordinary 
materials of everyday life which are too often 
neglected because of their everyday common- 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York: 


such 
etc., 


Please send me free 
Teachers’ Helps, Samples, 
as you may issue. 


(Print name plainly) 





ness. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by Arthur 
Schultze and William E. Breckenridge. 
Revised Edition. Pages 334. Published 


Oe 


y 


oe Ss ee 








by the Macmillan Company. 

In this revision the strong features of the 
older edition are preserved, the subject mat- 
ter modified, and new features introduced 
making the treatment conform to the require- 
ments of those who desire the latest ideas of 
Algebra teaching. 


In the State Course of Study, se 
page 177 and following: 


NATURE StTupDy 
Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, and a Teacher’s Manua! 








Our Common Birps—//amilton 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Novelties (Balloons, serpentine, noisemakers, etc.). 
List on request. Generous sample order postpaid 
for 35c. “How to Stage a School Carnival.” 
How to organize, manage and advertise a School 
Carnival; also 25 stunts for sideshows. Post- 
paid 50c. 


For sale by E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 
(see Reading Circle list) 


publications. May be bought from 


McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 
(Prompt Service) 

Manufactures Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Albert V. Jensen 
Box, 7, Highland Park Station 
Des Moines, lowa 


PECIALISTS § 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Sixth Floor, 



































ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 





FOR Boys AND GiIRLS—Craig 


Write publishers for full list of Nature Stud) 





BUY EVERYTHING FROM ONE HOUSE 


Catalog “‘A’’—Kindergarten-Primary 

Catalog “‘C’’—General Supplies 

Catalog “‘R’—Rural-Combination of “A” & 

year). 

HOOVER BROTHERS 
Kansas City, Mo. 





“C” (new last 


922 Oak St., 
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IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, Book III, by 
Harry DeW. DeGroat, Sidney G. Ferman 
and William A. Smith. Pages 350. Pub- 
lished by Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, New York. 

This completes the grade series of this set, 
Book III being designed for grades 7 and 8. 
Like books I and II, it is a complete self- 
explanatory text. No teachers manual is 
needed. Since a large part of errors in pro- 

1 solving has been found to be due to in- 

ty to understand the language of the 

lems, the authors have used a vocabulary 
and a sentence structure slightly below the 
standard reading material of the seventh and 
eighth grades. 


The Hygenic Pig and Other Stories, by Janet 
Field Heath, illustrated by Ludwig and 
Regina. Pages 12. Published by Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company. Price 70 cents. 

This is a volume of fifteen attractive 
stories for easy supplementary reading in the 
primary grades. 


Stories of Animal Village, by Emma Carbutt 
Richey. Illustrated by Ludwig and 
Regina. Pages 139. Published by Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company. Price 70 cents. 

A compellingly interesting book for easy 
ipplementary reading suitable for second 
r pupils. 











- 








CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 




















This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


4 series of five books, for the fourth to eighth 
grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. 


Rook I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 


Books III, IV & V are in active preparation. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 

















IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 








is Your 


This Name, il i) 














+% A my 


a 
lt 4 Ny) 
Ab 


A cautionary word 
to Art Instructors 
who, from experi- 
ence, pin their faith 
to the Genuine. 








“PRANG” Water Colors and Crayons 
are owned by The American Crayon 
Company - and are made solely 
hy us. 

Be sure to look for the brand name on the box. 

If the word “PRANG” does not appear there, it is 

not the Original and Genuine. 

Remember, “Prang™” Water Colors and “Prang™ 

Crayons can be obtained only from us or our 

distributors. 


The 
AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY O190: 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES 
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THE APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY OF READ- 
ING, With Exercises and Directions for 
Improving Silent and Oral Reading, by 
Fowler D. Brooks, Associate Professor of 
Education in Johns Hopkins University. 
Pages 278. Published by D. Appleton 
and Company. 

This is a discussion in non-technical lan- 
guage of the interpretations and applications 
of psychology to reading. It is designed to 
meet the needs of teachers and students who 
are seeking to improve the methods of teach- 
ing reading. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, by Ruth 
west and Willis Mason West. Pages 518 
plus 60 and XXVI. Published by Allyn 
and Bacon. 

This is a strikingly well illustrated elemen- 
tary text—so much so that one is impelled to 
turn every page in an examination of the pic- 
tures, several of which are Missouri pictures. 

The book shows in clear relief the growth of 
democracy and the development of culture 
and _ industry. Abundant and appropriate 
teaching helps are provided 


RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS, by Burdette 
Ross Buckingham, Director of the Bureau 
Educational Research and Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University. Pages 
386. Published by Silver, Burdette and 
Company. 

This book has been adopted by the Reading 
Circle Committee of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. It brings together in a very 
attractive form the results of research work 
which will be most helpful to the classroom 
teacher. The ten chapters treat the learning 
process, statistics needed by the modern teach- 
er, intelligence tests, educational tests, their 
combination, new-type examinations, group- 
ing and classifying pupils, the meaning of error 
and failure, reaching the individual, and the 
teacher as a research worker. The author 
has a simple, clear and direct style which 
makes the book an easy and pleasant one to 
read. Each chapter is well summarized and 
each is followed by bibliography. 


GENERAL LANGUAGE, An _ Exploratory 
Course In, developed by Lucy Mallary 
Bugbee, and Elma M. Clark, Paul S. 
Parsons, Ruth S. Green, Donald B. Swett, 
and Clarice E. Williams of the Public 
Schools of West Hartford, Connecticut. 


Pages 258. Published bv Benj. H. San- 
born and Company. 

This is an interesting effort to meet an ac- 
tual need; viz, a try-out course in languages. 
While it is a try-out course it is also intrinsic- 
ally valuable in that it gives the pupil a clear 
idea of the development of language, fur- 
nishes a knowledge of the etymology of Eng- 
lish words, presents a foretaste of several lan- 
guages and thereby gives the pupil a language 
sense. 

Such a study should reduce the mortality 
which accompanies the first year’s study of 
foreign language. 








Send for 
Free Copy o 
MEDAR 
Catalogue. 


It isa recognized t 
book on planning : 
equipping Pp 
grounds— illustrate 
large variety 

Swings, Ssee-sa 
slides, giant stri 
merry-go-rounds, 

for school and ec 
munity playgroun 


Let the Children Play 


Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, dura 
and attractive—used and endorsed by civic 
municipal authorities. Start with a few pic 
now—add more as needed. 

An Opportunity for Teachers 
to help alone a worthy movement and pro\ 
themselves with summer employment as pl: 
ground supervisors. Send for Medart Playgrou 
Catalogue and booklet “Planning a Playgrou: 
which tells how to raise the funds. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3549 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement— 
Established 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. S 
for Catalogue. 

















WORLD’S SHORTHAND CHAM 
PIONSHIP AGAIN WON BY 
A WRITER OF GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Martin J. Dupraw again won tl 
World’s Shorthand Championship fe 
speed and accuracy at Philadelphia 
August 16. 

lo win the championship, Mr. Dupra 
took three five-minute dictations at spec 
of 220, 260, and 280 words a minute 
words a minute faster than in previot 
contests—and transcribed on the tyyj 
writer the entire 3800 words with but 
errors. This gave Mr. Dupraw an accu 
acy rating of 99.89%—an accuracy rec: 
never before attained in the championshi 
contests even on the lower speeds. 

Three Gregg Champions 

Since 1921 the Worlds’ Championship Tro 
has been won five times by Gregg writer 
In 1921 by Albert Schneider; in 1923 and 1924 
Charles Lee Swem; and 1925 and 1926 by Mar 
J. Dupraw. 

Gregg writers in the National Shorthand R 
porters’ 9%ssociation : t . 
sively demonstrate: 

Gre Shorthand and 
bilities. 
It Pays to Teach Gregg 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 











